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‘TEACHING TO READ ROBBINS’S NEW PLANE GEOMETRY 
By Ne vie E. Turner, formerly Teacher of By Epwarpv RurLepce Rossins, A. B., : 
Reading, State Normal School, Slippery formerly of Lawrenceville School, Law- 7 & 
Rock, Pa. renceville, N. J. 7. 1 
Price, $1.00 Price, 80 cents : 


A very comprehensive text book for normal schools. 
It provides thorough training for teachers from the 
fourth grade up, presenting detailed suggestions 
which will enable them to teach reading in the most 
efficient way and give it a value equal to that of the 
other studies in elementary schools. The presenta- 
tion of the whole subject is: illuminating, systematic 
and exhaustive, and the treatment of each problem 
definite, stimulating and helpful. Both the method 
and the material needed are supplied. 





A reconstruction of the author’s successful Plane 
Geometry, following many suggestions of the Final | 
Keport of the National Committee of Fiftcen on : 
Geometry Syllabus. The exercises, in addition to 
being simplified, have been introduced in direct 
connection with the theorems to which they apply, 
Many of them are given in concrete settings with 
practical application to everyday affairs. Like its 
predecessor, this new book has been written for the if 
pupii and anticipates his difficulties, 
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The Arithmetic of Everyday Life 








EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 












BY 
ae S. Hoyt, Formerly Assistant-Superin- and Harriet E. Peet, Instructor in Methods of Teach- 
tendent of Schools, Indianapolis. ing Arithmetic, State Normal School, Salem, Mass.) E 
* am Some of Many New Features * a 


Problems deal with the immediate interests of children in the lower grades and with 
community, civic and industrial interests in the higher grades. 

Problems grouped under interesting topics. 

Special attention given to acquiring skill and facility in essential processes. 

Books provide optional problems for strong pupils and special drills for retarded pupils. 
Books are unusually attractive. 


Send for pamphlet containing complete tables of contents and specimen pages. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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BE A LEADER 


In Public School Music 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL METHODS 
sends out LEADERS 


its graduates are 
always in demand 


A Summer School for Supervisors 
and Teachers of Music, Drawing, and 
Writing 

Eastern Session, July 7-28, Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 

Western Session, June 28-July 16, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill, 


Plan now to attend. Let 
us send you information 
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Commercial Education in 


Public Secondary Schools 


By F. V. Tompson, organizer and first principal of the Boston High 

School of Commerce; now Assistant Supenntendent of Schools in 

Boston. A new volume in Professor Paul H. Hanus’s School Efficiency 
Series. 





A descriptive, critical, and constructive tfeatment of 
current problems in commercial education. 

Considers commercial education from a new point 
of view, making a clear distinction between clerical 
training and training for business. 

Offers constructive proposals based on the actual 
needs of business as it is and requiring effective co- 
operation between business and commercial educa- 
tion, to the end that commercial education may 
become truly vocational. 

Discusses the three far-reaching investigations of 
commercial education carried on in 1913-14 by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston, and the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education (through a 
Committee of Teacher). In a separate chapter 
reprints Mr. Thompson's study of the Commercial 
High Schools and Courses of New York City, made 
in connection with the New York School Inquiry. 


Bound in cloth. xiv+1¥4 pages. Mailing price $1.50 


Write to the publishers for special terms for reading circle and class 
use and for a Portrait Catalog of the School Efficiency Series 
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Elements of General Science 


Thejtext is profusely illustrated, 308 pages, $1.00. 


By Otis W. Caldwell and William L. Eikenberry of the School of 
Education in the University of Chicago. 


is the outgrowth of a course given for the past six years in the 
University High School, the University of Chicago, It is a text- 
book put together and tested in the fire of actual classroom and 
laboratory use. 

It offers a unified and logically developed survey of natural 
phenomena, always within the comprehension of the high-school 
beginner. Each topic leads naturally to the next. The Air, Water 
and Its Uses, Work and Energy, The Earth’s.Crust, Life upon the 
Earth are the general subjects treated. Accurate scientific infor- 
mation is made interesting by application to everyday phenomena 
such as the weather, bacteria, plant growth, sewage disposal, etc. 
The book may be used as well for half-year courses as for full- 
year courses, thanks to the convenient topical arrangement. 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas 


Columbus 








Write for descriptive booklet. 
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EDUCATION. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


WILL WOMEN MAKE TEACHING A PROFESSION ? 


A, Ee WINSHIP, EDITOR 


{Address before the Portland League of the 


Portland, Oregon, 


Whether or not teaching is to be a profession 
will be determined by women teachers. 

This is the first time that women have had 
an opportunity to make any body of people into 
a profession. It is likely to be the only oppor- 
tunity women will ever have to do this. 

Men have made the profession of college 
teaching. They may be able to make a protes- 
sion of secondary school teaching, but these will 
always be side shows to the larger and nobler 
profession of education of which women teachers 
will always be the vast majority, and these 
women can make, or make impossible the pro- 
fession of education. 

A profession is always determined by the re- 
lation of the members one to another and never 
by the relation of the outside world to them or 
their relation to the outside world. 

It is silly in the extreme to talk about teach- 
ing “being recognized” as a profession. The 
only interest centers in whether or not teachers 
recognize themselves as a profession. If teach- 
ing is office holding, then it is not a profes- 
sion. It is as impossible for teaching to be 
both office holding and a profession as it is to 
get violin music from a bass drum. 

If a lawyer runs for office, you are at liberty 
to say almost anything you please of him per- 
sonally as a candidate for office or of his ad- 
ministration in office. It is almost impossible 
for an official or a candidate for office to get 
damages for slander, no matter what is said of 
him, but if one lawyer says ought of another 
lawyer professionally that is scandalous, the one 
or other will be debarred. Both cannot be in 
the profession and not treat each other profes- 
sionally. 

If educators are office holders, if securing a 
position is candidating for office, then is it justifi- 
able to say anything we please about candidates 
and office holders personally and officially. But 
if education is a profession, then every mem- 
ber of the profession must be exceedingly care- 
ful as to what he says about any other member 
of the profession. To attack another educator 
will mean that both will not stay in the pro- 
fession. 

This is the first time that women to any ex- 
tent have been put to such a test. No woman 
has ever been debarred for her attitude toward 
other women, except in the case of the very 
few women in the professions, and these women 
have been highly educated with long special 
training for their profession so that they get the 
spirit of the profession long before they are in 
the profession. 

It is different with teaching. There are more 
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than half a million women teaching in the 
United States. More than one hundred thou- 
sand of them had no professional preparation 
whatever for their work. More than one hun- 
dred thousand of them, have a hope that they 
will only teach for two or three years. 

More than one hundred thousand of them 
read nothing professional unless required to do 
SO; attend no professional meetings 
unless paid for their time while in  attend- 
ance. Some of them would not be teaching 
unless some “influence” had ‘been available for 
securing their job, and some would not retain 
their position if they lost that influence. 
How long would law be respected as a | 
sion if anyone could be admitted to the bar 
a bar tender could pull the right wire. 


ro- 


es 
if 


There has been greater improvement in the 
matter of conditions in the selection of teachers 
in the last ten years in the United States than 
in any other phase of public life, and the im- 
provement has but begun. 

Ten years ago there were twenty members 
of boards of education whose chief activity was 


. 


looking after their friends, and the friends of 
their friends, and the friends of the friends of 
their friends, where there is one today. Men 
who would defend their own profession against 
charletanism used to be the Prince of Charle- 
tans in education. All of this is passing away 
and that kind of educational demoralization is 
already practically extinct and will soon be as 
much of a curiosity as a petrified forest. 

As long as that condition existed, there was 
no hope of a profession. Wherever it exists, 
there is no hope of a profession, but whenever 
and wherever it has become a thing of the past, 
women teachers can with comparative ease, pro- 
fessionalize education and the first step thereto 
is the organization of women teachers. 

The League of Teachers’ Associations of 
America promises more for the professionalizing 
of education than all of the other phases of 
educational organizations the world has ever 
seen. 

Far be it from me to suggest the suspicion 
of a criticism of any organization of teachers 
for the specific purpose of increasing salaries 
or securing pensions, or for the achievement 
of tenure. I believe in such movements and 
for thirty years have taken a foremost part in 
every campaign of the kind, but none of these 
organizations have ever been distinctly profes- 
sional. They have been good for the profession, 
but they have been incidental thereto, just as a 
flood that brings rich silt down from the moun- 
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tain is good for the land, even if it does spoil 
one year’s crop. But you don’t want to build 
up your farm by annual floods. You need 
crops usually and can stand a silt bringing flood 
occasionally. a9 

The Teachers’ League is an organization 
that is raising crops every year and enriching 
the soil at the same time. It is like putting a 
cowpea in every hill of corn to furnish 
nitrogenous bacteria for the soil so that there is 
more of a corn crop and a pea crop at the same 
time. One cannot afford to give up valuable 
land to cowpeas year after year, but it is a big 
thing to raise cowpeas when you raise more 
corn because you raise cowpeas. 

The Teachers’ League can of itself profes- 
sionalize education. A Teachers’ League of 
women teachers in every city and county in 
every state in the Union, would in a few years 
make education the most professionalized pro- 
fession in the United States. 

It could make a successful campaign for sal- 
aries in one state, for tenure in another, for 
pensions in another, for child labor laws in an- 
other, against political domineering in another 
and never go out of business, never lose a crop 
because of a flood campaign. 

With traditions as they are, there must be 
an organization that is distinctly a woman 
teacher’s organization, local, state and national. 

It would be little less ridiculous for a group 
of rural teachers, or fourth grade teachers to 
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go into a convention of university presidents and 
take a dominant part in their discussions, than 
for college men or university specialists to dom- 
inate a convention in which four-fifths of the con- 
vention were elementary teachers. Let col- 
lege and university men and women meet and 
grapple with their problems, and normal school 
men and women, and state superintendents, 
city superintendents, county superintendents, 
kindergartners, music teachers, drawing 
teachers, English teachers, science teachers 
and other small groups have their organiza- 
tions, but let the four hundred thousand ele- 
mentary teachers who are’ everywhere from 
Chicago to Devil’s Run, have their organiza- 
tions as distinct, as definite, as closely organized 
as are the presidents of state universities. 

If to bring order out of chaos, as Phil Sheri- 
dan in the Valley of the Shenadoah, is a bigger 
and nobler achievement than for a sergeant to 
repeat the commands that have come down 
to him from the officer of the day through adjutant, 
captain and lieutenant, then it will be one of the 
grandest of achievements for the Teachers’ 
League to bring order out of the chaotic con- 
dition in which elementary teachers have always 
been and organize them into a noble army of 
professional women, ready to clasp hands with 
the organizations of university presidents, of 
State, county and city superintendents, of 
specialists and experts in the largest, bravest, 
most devoted profession on earth. 
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THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 


CHARLES W, DABNEY 


University of Cincinnati 


The progressive democratization of educa- 
tion is the most remarkable thing in the history 
of America. It has been a steady process from 
the common school up to the normal school 
and college. As fast as a new type of school 
has become necessary, it has been established, 
and its opportunities have been extended more 
and more widely and freely to all the people. 
Thus progressively have the American people 
placed the opportunity for education within the 
reach of all. Is not this the grandest achieve- 
ment of our civilization, or of any civilization? 

But what of equality of opportunity for the 
higher or professional education? We agree 
that the chance to get this education should also 
be within the reach of all. We believe, more- 
over, that colleges and universities which offer 
these opportunities should be so placed and ar- 
ranged as to arouse the ambition of all the 

uth, and give them the chance to get that lrb- 
eral, technical and professional training which will 
qualify them for the highest service to their 
veneration. The question then is, have we 


actually placed the facilities for the liberal, 


technical and professional education within the 
reach of all our American youth? 

The “log college,” as it was called in early 
days, or the “fresh water college 
call the private literary college, has done great 


oh) 


, as we now 


work for the country. Located near the homes 
of the people, it provided the opportunity jor 
a higher education for many boys and girls who 
otherwise would not have gotten it. In_ its 
courses of liberal studies, it trained most of our 
great men. 

But it is important that we should recognize 
the fact also that the respect for learning, bred 
into this people by these old colleges, created 
a sort of class feeling in America. This class 
feeling is, after all, a very simple thing; it is 
merely like seeking like. Church colleges and 
private institutions tend inevitably to produce it. 
The culture that follows several generations of 
education will do this even more than wealth. 
Democracy means an honest h mogeneity, and 
such homogeneity cannot be produced unless 
all people have an equal opportunity for the 
higher and the professional education. The free 
public college and the state university were ne- 
cessary, therefore, to save democracy in America 
from class stratification. Our state universities 
are thus the best witnesses of our democracy, 
and our most characteristic institutions. As the 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain has said. 
“The American state university is the grandest 
achievement of democracy in the last 
years.” 


hundred 


But all these, your universities, cannot meet 
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the needs of all our youth. Take a single state 


for illustration—Ohio has three state univer- 
sities attended by seven thousand students. 
There are about twenty thousand students in 
the other colleges in the state. The number 


of students in these has doubled in 
the last ten years, and it will undoubtedly again 
double in the course of the next decade. In 
less than twenty-five years, this number may 
be expected to be, at least, one hundred thov- 


colleges 


sand. These thousands of students come chiefly 
from the villages and country districts. The 


cities are growing so rapidly that they will soon 
contain more than half the population of the 
state. They are building elementary and high 
schools for the education of their children, but 
how shall they give their young people the op- 
portunity for the higher education? A few of 
the large cities have private universities located 
in their midst. When they serve the needs of 
all the people, these universities must be com- 
for doing an important part of this 
work. But what shall we do for the youth of 
the cities having no colleges freely open to all? 
To take an illustration from Ohio again: Cleve- 
land has a great private institution to educate 
the people of that city, but Cincinnati, having 
no such private institution, has chosen to edu- 
cate its youth in a publicly supported college. 
Out of twenty-two hundred students at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, over fifteen hundred are 
residents of the city. In a recent year, only 
two hundred and fifty-five college students were 
sent away from Cincinnati to institutions of the 
grade of its university. An investigation of the 
financial condition of the families of the students 
at the University of Cincinnati teaches that if 
this city had no university giving free instruc- 
tion, not more than five hundred of these would 
be able to go off to college, and one thousand, 


mended 


at least. would be left at home without the 
higher or professional education. It is evident, 
therefore. that blessed as we are in Ohio with 


a large number of excellent colleges, they could 
not train all the students of Cincinnati: who seek 
the higher education. 

the 


develop- 


To believe in democracy, to believe in 


equality of opportunity for all in the 
ment of their lives, is to believe in the municipal 
university, the one thing needed to complete our 
American system of higher education. 


But the city needs its university just as much 
need it. In the development 
of every nation there comes the period of the 
‘ities. The age of the city has arrived for us. 
Originally a confederation of states, America 
is fast becoming a republic of cities. The most 
important thing revealed by the last census was 
fact that the population has 
dwindled to fifty-two in one hundred. In 
middle states, it has decreased to forty, and in 
some states to thirty-five per cent. of the popu- 
lation. In Ohio, for example, while the total 
population has increased fifteen per cent. in each 

the last three decades, and the urban popu- 
lation thirty per cent. in each, the rural popu- 


as its people 


the rural now 


) 
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lation actually decreased four per cent. the first 
decade, and six and one-half per cent. the second 
decade. Everywhere urban population is 
increasing ahead of the rural, and in most of 
the old states the total rural population is stead- 
ily decreasing. Do what we can, by the im- 
provement of country life and the development 
of rapid transit, to check this rush of the peo; le 
to the cities, it must inevitably go forward. The 
drift of the people cityward cannot be checked 
because it is natural and It is prob- 
able that we shall day have more and 
larger cities in America than in any country in 
the history of the world. 


the 


necessary. 
some 


If not the chief unit, the city has already be- 
come the intensest unit of self-government, for 
it is the heart of the nation, determining largely 
the health of the whole body. 


Here the pulse 
of the great democratic body 


can be counted 
best, and by its action the statesman-physician 
will diagnose the health of the whole body. In 
the city are wealth, youth and power; in the 


city also are disease, vice, greed, and graft. The 
city is the vital organ of the. democracy. The 
preservation of its health and strength is the 


supreme question of the hour. 

The municipal university, therefore, is needed 
as the intellectual and spiritual dynamo of the 
city. The city, as well as the nation, is awaken- 
ing to a recognition of the necessity for intelli- 
gent and righteous leadership. It has passed 
through its period of corruption and shame, and 
entered upon its period of idealism, of vision 
and_ scientific re-construction. Hand in hand 
with the demand for the purification of the bal- 
lot and of city administration, goes the demand 


for higher ethical and educational standards. 
The university must make the standards, and 
it must train the leaders. Who are the men 


who have stirred the people of the cities to seek 
this new life and to build these new and fairer 
institutions? Everywhere they are college men, 
men who caught the flame of their enthusiasm 
at the altar of Alma Mater. 

The old university was a thing apart, a city 
set on a hill. When it occasionally marched 
out of its doors to visit the people, music and 


banners celebrated the event. Some _ thirty 
years ago, it took on what was called “univer- 
sity extension.” The very name “extension” 


implied that the university needed to be set free 
“University extension” was, how- 
ever, the beginning of a new era in the life 
of universities, developing in them a conscious- 
ness of their duty to the public. The service 
of some of our great state universities is a splen- 
did illustration of what can be done by 


to serve. 


such in- 
stitutions to promote the agricultural, industrial, 
political and social, as 
interests of their 
the university mind 


the educational 
similar 
is becoming the 


well as 
states. In manner, 
city mind, 
and the city itself is becoming a university for 
training its own servants. Now the municipal 
university is needed to develop this city-minded- 
ness and to organize this. study of the 


city's 
problems.—Address before the N. E. A. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES 


W. P. 


Reminiscences can be recorded only on the 


lengthening tablet of the receding years. 
The memories of a child or of a young per- 


son have little value, partly because the events 
and the experiences of childhood and youth have 
been few and unimportant, and partly because 
from lack of training and of observation they 
fail to possess a proper standard of importance. 

One need not range himself beside the. great 
men of earth, who, themselves, have been in 
frequent contact with men equally great, to pos- 
sess an appreciative estimate of what he may 
be so fortunate as to see and _ hear. 

But, after all, our accidental environment 
may bring to us experiences wholly unknown or 
unfelt by others. The late Senator Gorman 
of Maryland, who had been a page in 
the United States Senate for a number of years, 
had a plenty of memories of the great senatorial 
lights of early days. Circumstances brought 
him in contact with these men, but it is doubt- 
ful if they made the impression upon him that 
they would have done had he come to know 
them after reading and hearing of the eminence 
to which they attained. 

Some people begin young to possess an in- 
terest in those who have distinguished them- 
selves in the various walks of life. Others, from 
want of reading and a lack of general knowl- 
edge, possess little interest in those to whom 
the whole world are glad to pay deference. Per- 
sonally I can hardly recall the time when I failed 
to see and to listen to those whom I had heard 
or read of as great men and women. 


There are some, who, having left little or no 
published works behind them, are gradually 
growing dimmer in the recollection and in the 
recognition of mankind. They have done their 
work in their day and generation, and however 
eloquent of speech they may have been, the tide 
of the on-coming years will overwhelm and fin- 
ally obliterate them from the memory of man- 
kind. A few years hence and the names of Wen- 
dell Phillips, the silver-tongued orator; Garri- 
son, the passionate pleader for the abolition of 
slavery; Rufus Choate, the great legal light ot 
his day; Edward Everett, the perfect orator, 
and even Webster, the defender of the Consti- 
tution, will be but a dim tradition. All of these 
with the single exception of Webster, I have 


listened to many times. The case of those 
writers who established the golden age ot 
American literature is quite different. Their 


published works remain, and will continue as 
monuments of what they accomplished. The 
tide of time that bears successive generations 
upon its bosom will carry also with it the un- 
dying thoughts of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Whittier, Emerson, Hawthorne, Trowbridge, 
Higginson, Prescott, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Charles 
Eliot Norton, and others, living and dead, who 


ADAMS 


have so grandly upheld the literary fame of 
America. 

Many years passed before I actually realized 
how favored I had been in meeting those 
whose greatness was acknowledged by a deferen- 
tial world. 

How many times I have listened to Emer- 
son in the flourishing days of the New England 
Lyceum courses; Alcott I have heard make 
numerous addresses. If he seemed soporific 
at times it was generally considered that the 
value of his reflections was sufficient compensa- 
tion to the listener. Even in the case of Emer- 
son his thoughts seemed more enjoyable read 
than heard. His epigrammatic style demanded 
close attention. 

It was not so with Dr. Holmes. 
city was almost 
his speech. His 
of some of his 
point. 


His viva- 
as great in his reading as in 
reading of Elsie Venner and 
pathetic poems were cases in 
He seemed as much amused at his own 
wit as others always were. He might be seen 
on the street speaking to a friend and his mer- 
curial and almost Gallic temperament was very 
evident. I once called to request him to writ 
a poem for the dedication of a school building 
named for a dear friend of his. ‘‘No,” he said, 
“IT am like an old horse, I want to have my 
saddle taken off and be turned out to pasture. 
There’s that Andover poem: if I had six weeks 
it would take me six weeks; if I had only six 
days, I suppose I should do it in six days!” This 
was in his later years. In his earlier days I 
was a lad in a publishing house, and one dav I 
heard him talking to a gentleman about some- 
one who had taken him to task for having writ- 
ten in praise of wine-——‘‘And I wrote him,” he 
said :— 
“Who was it, I pray, 
On the wedding day 
Of Cana’s lovely daughter, 
Whose touch so fine, 
Did turn to wine 
Six buckets filled with water.” 

Lad, that I was, I pricked up my ears and 
the words made an indelible impression on nly 
memory. 

Dr. Holmes was a great purist in his use of 
English. A friend of mine was looking from 
his study window upon the splendid view of 
the Charles River. “This is quite unique, Doc- 
tor,” he remarked. Don’t say quite unique,” 
was the Doctor’s impatient comment. Like 
most humorists the sparks that he emitted often 
had heat as well as light. But he was the one 
poet that always measured up to the occasion 
that called, however suddenly, for the exercise of 
his music. 


Longfellow was the ideal poet in his 
personal appearance. His aureole of long, 
silverv hair and his classic features which be- 


spoke the poet were not belied in the genial, 
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patient, courteous and ever-kindly manner, some- 
times put under severe strain. His “Life and Let- 
ter,” by his brother, Samuel, a poet of no mean 
order and a writer of spiritual hymns of high re- 
pute, is a wonderful revelation. A hymnal edited 
by the latter, whom I well remember, and by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson was known as the “Sam” book. 

Lowell was not lacking in that air of im- 
perativeness which those who came in contact 
with him learned to appreciate and respect. He 
was as critical of men as of books. He was not, 
however, lacking in that refined and polished 
air which the accomplished man of the world 
is naturally expected to possess. When I first 
saw Whittier, and on many occasions there- 
after, it seemed difficult for me to assign him 
to the religious affiliation that he claimed as 
his own. He always seemed to be more like 
a refined business man, and it was easy to credit 
his serene verses to the natural outflow of a 
serene life. 

The slight nervous figure of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe passes before me in memory. 
William H. Prescott, the historian, with his 
fresh complexion, his genteel figure, and his air 
of quiet refinement, was another personality 
well known to me. While his vision had to be 
conserved with the greatest care, Owing to an 
accident in his college days, he was far from 
blind, as many people believed. He wrote, as 
is well-known, on a specially made frame, be- 
tween brass rods and by means of a stylus. The 
result was later transcribed by his secretary. 

[ listened to Edward Everett as he delivered 
his oration on Webster, his great friend and the 
object of his admiration. He is said to have 
suggested to Webster the figure of Banquo’s 
Ghost, used with such fine effect in his “Reply 

Hayne.” The State House grounds had 
been boarded over, and an immense throng had 
gathered there. Everett represented the 


perfection of oratorical grace and of eloquence. 
It is doubtful if he has been surpassed in either 
respect or equalled by any public speaker in the 
completeness of his combined equipment. He 


doubtless lacked that stirring of men’s natures 





ieir very depths that is said to constitute 

ue oratory, but its graces and its amenities 
] 1 1 ¢ thair fiulin } ard jh: 7] 

he possessed in their fullness. I heard him also 


in his notable oration on Washington, in which 


he spoke for tour hours without a note. 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, whom I heard de- 
ver the address at the dedication of the Frank- 
lin monument in front of City Hall, Boston, 
vas another of that type of graceful orators 
who seem to have departed. Hon. Alexander 


H. Rice, mavor of Boston, and later Governor, 
and M. C., himself a gifted speaker 


rder, well and gracetuliv said at the dedication 


“ 


the Public Library building preceding the 
present One, and in allusion to Everett and 
Winthrop, “Standing between these Alps and 


‘ 


spent many hours in the courts listening 


e pleas attorneys. One stands out in 
? nemoryv above all others—Rufus Choate, 
nicetier ie at and his heavily seamed 
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face. He had been a senator from Massa- 
chusetts as had Winthrop and Everett. He 
remarked to a friend at that time that he had 
tried to persuade Mrs. Choate to come to 
Washington and had even “offered to pay half 
her fare’! Charles Sumner, another senator 
whom I frequently met, encountered Choate 
one day entering the courthouse and accosted 
him with “Ah! Mr. Choate, are you marching 
to new ‘forensic triumphs?” to which it may be 
well assumed that he received an appropriate 
reply. 

[ well recall my surprise while listening to 
Mr. Choate to hear him say, “There is not one 
jot nor tittle nor scintilla of evidence.” The 
word “scintilla” was new to me, and could not 
be found in any dictionary at that time. It was 
of a certain Chief Justice, a wonderful jurist, 
but of most unprepossessing appearance, whom 
I well recall, that Choate is said to have re- 
marked, “When I stand before you, I feel like 
the heathen in the presence of his idol. He 
knows that he is ugly, but he feels that he is 
great!’ Each appreciated the other, but each 
tried to “get even” with his friend. 

I listened to Mr. Choate in a famous trial in 
which he was opposed by Richard H. Dana, 
(author of “Two Years Before the Mast’’), and 
Henry I. Durant, founder of Wellesley College. 
It was in this trial that Mr. Choate remarked 
of a letter appearing in evidence, “It would bet- 
ter become my curly-headed friend opposite to 
read this than I, who have fallen into the sear 
and yellow leaf.” 

Harte, who was a clerk with me in a 
Government office for several weeks in San 
Francisco, was of a remarkably retiring nature, 
hardly exchanging a word with anyone. He 
was slightly built and his face was quite heavily 
pitted. I well remember a bakery in that city 
owned by a man named Love, and naturally 
his sign read “Love’s Bakery.” The conjune- 
tion prompted a very humorous essay by Harte. 

It was a great pleasure to me to interview at 
San Francisco, Lady Franklin, widow of the 
Arctic explorer, Sir Jk 


hn Franklin. She §ar- 
rived there by steamer through the Straits of 
Magellan, as I had not so long before, via Cape 
Horn. Her very slight figure, the gracefully 
borne weight of years, and the characteristic 
bearing of a lady belonging by right to the 
highest nobility of England remains as a pleas- 
ant impression On my memory. 

Some years later at Los Angeles, I had a 
pleasant interview with Mrs. Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont, the widow of the Pathfinder, whose 
father, Colonel Thomas H. Benton, of Mis- 
souri, I had listened to many vears before. 

\t about ninety years of age, her wit was a 
flashing scimitar, and it was a delight to listen 
to her. I met Walt Whitman several times but 
cannot say he attracted me, though he possessed 
a rather picturesque personality. I never met 
Lincoln, Hawthorne or Webster, whom I should 
have been glad to add to my gallery of wor- 
thies. 

I ought to add that I recall with pleasure that 
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I heard Charles Dickens give one of his first 
readings in this country. His short, slight fig- 
ure, resplendent with showy waistcoat and 
heavy gold chain were overbalanced by the ex- 
cellence of his reading, and the consciousness 
that I was listening to the embodiment of a 


master-mind that had moved the world to 
laughter and to tears. 

I recall also Mr. James T. Fields, who 
was very intimate with Dickens, and who 
also knew Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 


many of the English writers. Mr. Ticknor, his 
partner, I can well remember. 

Dr. Charles Eliot Norton has so recently de- 
parted that he was well-known to many. It is, 
however, pleasant to think of him as president 
of the Dante Club, of which Longfellow and 
Lowell were active members, and also as the 
most intimate friend and biographer of Ruskin. 
His recent “Life and Letters” are replete with 
the most intense interest. To me, living near 
him, his figure with the scholarly stoop was a 
familiar sight, as was also that of John Bartlett, 
the author of that really monumental wor< 
“Familiar Quotations.” Thomas 


also 


Wentworth 
Higginson, who recently died as a nonagena- 
rian, was the contemporary of all these and bore 
a distinguished personality. 

It was my privilege to spend one night in the 
British Parliament, and to see there Lord Bea- 
consfield, then plain Mr. Disraeli, John Stuart 
Mill, the great philosopher, and Thomas Hughes, 
the author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
These men were pointed out to me by a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and awakened my interest, 
especially the slight attenuated figure of Mill, 
the man who read Greek fluently at seven years 
of age. 

Few Americans have had a higher reputation 
for scholarship than the Honorable Caleb Cush- 
ing. With his tall, spare form, his fresh complex- 
ion till the last, and his scholarly bearing, he 
was bound to attract attention. In the ante- 
bellum period he had filled posts of the highest 
honor including Cabinet positions. He it was 
who is said to have remarked of a distinguished 
New York senator, when asked why he was 
not appointed to the United States Supreme 
Bench, “For the same reason I am not sent to 
China, because I cannot speak the language.” 

After many years of distinguished 
under the government he returned to Massachu- 


services 


setts, and entered the legislature. His restless 
spirit could not brook inaction. His pro- 
slavery sentiment found expression even here 
when he remarked of certain men that “they 


permitted their love for the black man to degen- 
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hatred of the white man.” 
he was a worthy contem- 
of distinguished men of his 


erate into demoniac 
A profound scholar, 
porary of the group 
day and generation. 

The union of youth and age, the supplement- 
ing of the one with the other, often produces 
surprising results. Thus in my younger days, 
I knew a gentleman, then approaching ninety, 
who had frequently met John Adams, the first 
Vice-President and second President of the 
United States. Others have had kindred ex- 
periences but it is hardly claiming too much 
that my personal knowledge of distinguished 
people is rather out of the ordinary. 


a 
oo “ 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP 
Editor 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. 





Norwich was the last city in Connecticut to 
consolidate the old independent districts, follow- 
ing closely behind Norwalk. The consolidation 
makes a district of 35,000 population, and brings 
it forward among the cities in fine shape. 

Think of consolidating fifteen entirely inde- 
pendent school systems, each one from its in- 
ception under its own independent management, 
into one school system with one board of con- 
trol and one superintendent! 

There had been no uniformity of text-books, 
of salaries, of janitor service, of courses of 
study, of methods of teaching, of standards of 
teacher qualification, of promotion or anything 
else. 

Can anyone imagine a more complex educa- 
tional problem than this? 

And yet under the wise and tactful leadershi; 
of the new control board and superintendent 
EK. J. Graham everything was unified, all differ- 
ences of the fifteen districts, all school properties 
improved to a common standard of the best of 
the fifteen and better than the best, making uni- 
form safety, comfort and _ sanitation. 

The ninth grade was eliminated without a row 


) 


which of itself is a great achievement in New 
England. Domestic science was installed for 


all girls and manual training for all boys of the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Slate ‘blackboards supplied throughout 
the new district, modern books, a good supply 


were 


of pictures, a stereopticon provided for use in 
the grades, a card record system arranged for 
the schools. In brief, Norwich 
of the most modern school 
England in equipment, in 

in discipline, in methods, in 


now has one 


New 


spirit, 


systems in 
professional 
standards. 





Many modern lioraries are nothing more than dream shops when they should be 
mental gymnasiums. The class of club women who “have papers to read” and expect 
the librarians to prepare them should be eliminated.— Library Association of 1915. 
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INDIANA PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS RETIREMENT BILL 


[Prepared by a special committee appointed by the 
joint legislative committees of the State Teachers’ 
Association, County Superintendents’ Association, State 
Association of Town and City Superintendents, and the 
High School Teachers’ Association. The membership 
of the special committee is as follows: Superintendent J. 
G. Collicott, Indianapolis, Chairman; Superintendent B. 
F. Moore, Muncie: 

The special committee noted above was given power 
to appoint a special legislative committee to have charge 
of the matter of presenting the bill to the State Legisla- 
ture. The membership of the special legislative com- 
mittee is as follows: County Superintendent F. F. 
Heighway, Crown Point; County Superintendent 
Richard Park, Sullivan; City Superintendent E. J. 
Llewelyn, Mt. Vernon; State High School Inspector J. 
B. Pearcy, Indianapolis; City Superintendent L. N. 
Hines, Crawfordsville, chairman.] 

1. A permanent fund: 

Said permanent fund shall be made up of: (a) All gifts, 
grants, devises, and bequests in money, property or other 
form, which the Board of Trustees of said fund may be 
authorized and empowered to receive; (b) all money 
or property which the legislature may at any time add 
to such fund; (c) all other money or property which may 
from any other source become a part of this fund, and 
no part of said permanent fund shall be expended, ex- 
cept the interest and income thereon and therefrom. 

2. A current fund: 

Said current fund shall be made up of: 

(a) Ail interest on investments or deposits of per- 
manent or current funds. 

(b) Assessments on teachers’ salaries as hereinafter 
provided. 

(c) Semi-annual apportionments, under conditions 
named in this act, from the proceeds derived from the 
State School Tuition Tax, of such additional amounts 
as are sufficient to meet all annuities, benefits and other 
expenses provided for under this act in excess of funds 
derived from the two above named sources. 

The control and management of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund shall be vested in a Board of 
Trustees to be known and designated as the Board of 
Trustees of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Fund 

Said Board shall be composed of five members 
designated and appointed as follows: The State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the Auditor of State, 
and the Attorney General of the State, who shall each 


Retirement 


be ex-officio a member of said Board. The remaining 
two members shall be appointed by the Governor of the 
state shall be divided into units as follows: Each city 
be persons engaged in teaching or in the supervision of 
teaching, and, except in cases of first appointments in 
June, 1915, shail be persons who have come under the 
provisions oi this act. 

For the purpose of the administration of this act the 
state shall be divided into units as follows: Each state 
with a population of 5.000 or more according te the last 
preceding United States census shall constitute a unit, 
each county of the state shall constitute a unit and each 
public state normal school of the state supported by pub- 
lic money and devoted to the preparation of teachers 
shall constitute a unit for the administration of this act. 
Each city or town of the state with a population of less 
than 5,000, according to the last preceding United States 
census shall be considered as a part of the county unit 
in which it is located, and each city having a population 
of 0,000 or more shall be considered as a unit separate 


trom the county in which it is located. 


Any one of the above-prescribed units shall come under 
the provisions of this act whenever a majority of the 
teachers regularly employed in the public schools of said 
unit, together with a majority of the school officials of 
said unit, shall petition therefor to the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Indiana State Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 
Such petition must be accompanied by the applications 
regularly filled out, of all teachers so petitioning to be- 
come beneficiaries under this act. Provided, however, 
that presidents of Boards of School Trustees of cities 
having a population of 5,000 or more shall not be included 
in a petition from the school officials of the county unit 
in which such city is located. 

Any school corporation of the state (hereinafter called 
a unit), which at the time of the passage of this act has, 
in pursuance of any state statute of this state, a teachers’ 
pension or annuity system, may, if such units so elect, 
come under the operation of this statute. For that pur- 
pose such unit shall present to the Board of Trustees 
of the Indiana State Teachers’ Retirement Fund, (here- 
inafter in this section called the Board), a petition to be 
admitted, which petition shall be signed by a majority 
of the then active teachers regularly employed by such 
unit and who are then contributors to the local pension 
fund, and concurred in by the school trustees or the other 
governing body of the school corporation of such unit, 
and a majority of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, of any said unit, as ex- 
pressed in formal corporate action, and shall concur- 
rently pay, transfer, make over and asstgn to the Board 
all moneys, credits, and other property belonging to the 
local unit’s pension or retirement department, including 
when collected, the proceeds of any tax theretofore le- 
vied for the benefit of such local pension department 
If the value of the moneys and property so transferred 


A 


exclusive of such then levied but uncollected taxes, shall! 


not aggregate a sum as great as the aggregate of all 
payment up to that time made to the local pension fund 
by the teachers of such unit still at that time regularly 
employed in its schools. then, at the time of making 
such transfer of funds, the unit shall supplement such 
value by the sum necessary to make up such deficit 
Such unit shall, at the same time, deliver to the Board 
its records concerning its teachers who are under the 
operation of local pension fund, and also the applications 
of such teachers for membership under such local fund, 
and shall at the same time deliver an application from 
each such petitioning teacher to become entitled to the 
benefits of the provisions of this statute and of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Retirement Fund and by any others of 
the unit who desire to apply. Teachers whose records 
are so transferred shall then be given credit under this 
act for years of service equal to that to which they were 
entitled because of assessments paid under the local pen- 
sion or annuity act from which their records were trans- 
ferred. The unit shall at the same time furnish to the 
Board of Trustees the names, addresses and records of 
all persons at the time entitled to receive and receiving 
annuities from its local pension fund. The annuities un- 
der the Indiana State Teachers’ Retirement Act of all 
teachers already receiving or entitled to receive annuities 
or benefits under the pension or annuity system so trans- 
ferring them shall be and remain the same as such teach- 
ers were receiving or would have received under the 
pension or annuity system from which they were trans- 
ferred. If any part of the moneys or property of the 
local pension fund so transferred shall at the time of 
transfer, and in pursuance of law, be a “permanent fund” 
the same shall, after transfer, remain a part of the per- 
manent fund in the hands of the Board, the income only 
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ot which shall be applied, agreeably to the provision of 
this statute, to the use and benefit of such unit only. 
As soon as the unit shall have complied with the pro- 
vision of this section, the title to the local pension fund 
property and assets of such unit shall, ipso facto, by op- 
eration of law, pass to and vest in the Board, and there- 
after said unit shall take no step in conducting its local 
pension fund except such as may be necessary to collect 
and pay over to the Board any tax theretofore levied but 
not fully collected. 

Whenever a majority of the Board of Trustees and a 
majority of the teachers of any Public State Normal 
School of this state, supported by public money, and de- 
voted to the preparation of teachers shall petition the 
Board of Trustees of the Indiana State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund to come under the provisions of this act, the 
said Board may grant such petition, provided the peti- 
tion is accompanied by the regular applications of the 
teachers so petitioning to accept the provisions of this 
act, and meet all the conditions of this act. Each such 
school shall then constitute a separate unit for the ad- 
ministration of this act. It shall then be the duty of the 
trustees of said school to pay to the Board of Trustees 
of the Indiana State Teachers’ Retirement Fund, semi- 
annually, on the first Monday in January and the first 
Monday in July of each year, a sum equal to one-half the 
sum certified by said Board of Trustees of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Retirement Fund as necessary to meet 
the annuities and other expenses under this act, of that 
particular unit for the current year over and above the 
amounts received from assessments of teachers in that 
particular unit and from other sources as set forth in 
this act. Said amounts to be paid shall be taken from 
any funds coming into the hands of said Board of Trus- 
tees of said state school for the payment of teachers for 
instruction in said school. 

The treasurer of the State of Indiana shall be the 
custodian of all moneys, papers and securities belonging 
to or being a part of either thé permanent or current 
funds of the Indiana State Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 

All interest accruing on funds of any kind belonging 
to said fund shall go into the current retirement fund. 

It is hereby expressly provided that no annuity or be- 
nefit of any kind authorized by this act shall be due or 
be paid to January 1, 1917. 

The Board of Trustees of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
appli- 
It shall 
have power to summon witnesses, order medical exam- 


Retirement Fund shall receive and pass upon all 
cations for annuities or benefits under this act. 


inations, select or approve physicians for such examina- 
tions, and conduct all reasonable investigation to enable 
it to determine intelligently the justice of any claim sub- 
mitted. 


Pa 


Every teacher coming under the provisions of this act 





be assessed upon his or her salary for the school 
year in which such assessment is made as follows: For the 
first fifteen years of teaching service, ten dollars per 
for the next ten years of teaching service, twenty 
dollars per year; for the next ten years of teaching service 
twenty-five dollars per year; for the remaining years of 
teaching service up to and including the fortieth year 
of such service, twenty dollars per year. Provided, that 
teacher coming under the provisions of this 
act teach longer than forty years, no assessment shall 


be collected from such teacher for time taught beyond 





the perio ty years 

All assessments upon teachers’ salaries provided r 
in this act shall be paid in equal installments correspond- 
ing to the second, fourth and sixth months of the school 


1 


lich the 


year in which the salaries, upon w assessments 
are made, are paid. 


From and after August 1, 1915, it shall be the duty of 
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the Board of Trustees of the Indiana State Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund to report semi annually to each officiaB 
charged with the payment of salaries to teachers in each 
unit in the state that has elected to come under the pro- 
visions of this act, the name of each teacher under this 
act receiving payment from such paying official. 

It shall then be the duty of such paying official, at the 
time of payment of salaries to such teachers for the 
second, fourth and sixth school months of each year, to 
deduct from the salaries of each of the teachers whose 
names have been so reported, an amount equal to one-third 
of the total amount due from said teacher for the entire 
school year as assessments under this act, and said paying 
official shall between the first and fifteenth days of Janu- 
ary and June of each year, pay over to the Board of 
Trustees of the Indiana State Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
all money that has come into his hands from assessments 
on teachers’ salaries as provided for in this act. What- 
ever credits may be due to any teacher because of as- 
sessments paid under this act shall be credited to the 
unit under this act in which he or she is working. 

Teachers coming under the provisions of this act shall 
be recuired to pay arrearages at the above rates, for 
such time of service, from one (1) to forty (40) years 
inclusive, as they are authorized to have recognized un- 
der the provisions of this act, provided, that any teacher 
entitled under the provision of this act, to credit for one 
or more years of teaching service at the time when he or 
she elects to accept the provisions of this act, may waive 
his or her right to such credit and pay only current rates 
from the time when the membership begins, and receive 
no credit for previous service. Such arrearage may be 
paid in cash during the first year, or may be paid in five 
equal annual installments with interest at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum, payable annually upon the deferred 
installments. In case the latter option is taken, inter- 
est upon deferred installments shall commence at the 
end of the first year after electing to accept the provisions 
of this act; provided, further, that in case any teacher 
is retired before he or she has paid in assessment a sum 
equal to one-half of the maximum annuity to which he or 
she would be entitled, then and in that case there shalh 
be deducted from the annuity to be paid to such retired 
teacher during the first year, such sum as will make the 
total amount paid by such teacher one-half of the maxi- 
mum annuity to which he or she is entitled and the re- 
mainder of fees or arrearages due or to be paid by such 
retired teacher shall be payable in installments as herein- 
before set forth. 

Said Indiana State Teachers’ Retirement Fund shall 
be used and devoted in the manner and for the purpose 
as 101i0OWS. 

Any person coming under the provision of this act 
who shall have rendered thirty-five years or more of 
teaching service in the public schools, twelve of which may 
have been in public schools outside of the state, who 


} 


ceases to be in the employ 


the publ c schools of the 
State Irom any cause, shall be entitled to an annuity in 


accordance with the following schedule: 


For 35 years of service . $650 
For 36 Maen GS BOE PEGE s ws éwaee cee ° $620 
t I »¢ years I service . $640 
For 38 vears of service $660 
For 39 years of servic« . $680 
} () vears « < STH 
I } veal ervice S700 
Provided that any . om 4) . 4) bli 
rovided that any teacher in the service of the public 


schools of the state may be temporarily or permanently 
retired for disability on an annuity in accordance with 
have served 


as such teacher as per the conditions of this act for a 


the schedule in this act after he or she shall 
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riod of twenty-five years or more, and provided fur- 
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A VISIT TO THE BERRY SCHOOL 


W. K. TATE 


Professor of Rural Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Did you ever visit a well conducted educational 
institution with 225 strong, intelligent ambitious 
students in which a pair of overalls was the dis- 
tinguishing element in the school uniform? 
That unique experience has just been mine. 
Everybody who is interested in the significant 
educational experiments now going on in the 
United States has heard of the Berry Schoo! 
at Rome, Georgia. It is impossible, however, 
for the spirit of this school to be fully conveyed 
by word of mouth or through the written page. 


oe cee ———— 


the breakfast bell rang and teachers and pupils 
gathered in the dining room for the substantial 
meal which should prepare them for a busy day. 
The early breakfast hour and the fact that the 
students were attired in overalls, the traditional 
uniform of the farmer, quickly convinced the 
visitor that he had found no ordinary school. 
The days are too full at Berry for anybody to 
waste time changing clothing during the work- 
ing hours. After breakfast the boys who were 
to be engaged for the forenoon in the work of 
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DORMITORY BUILT ,BY THE 


One must visit the institution itself and enter 
into its life in order to appreciate completely 
the unique school which Miss Martha Berry 
has created with her common sense and_ her 
fine conception of the vital elements in the 
southern rural problem. 

I arrived in the evening and was met in the 
town by one of the teachers with his horse and 
buggy, and was taken out to the campus two 
miles from town. The guest chamber, which ! 
had the privilege of occupying for the night, 
was in the hospital building. The health of the 
institution is fairly indicated by the fact that the 
doctor, the trained nurse, and the guests were 
the sole occupants of the hospital. 

At five o'clock in the morning I was awakened 
from my dreams by a sound of lusty voices 
and looking out of the window I found th 
doctor and a cohort of stalwart mountain boys 


practicing the races which were to form a part 
of the Berry annual field day. At six thirty 





._BOYS OF THE BERRY SCHOCL 


the farm, the shop, the laundry and the dairy, 
went to their stations and were assigned their 
tasks for the day. 

Haying was in progress and a_ two-horse 
wagon, loaded with boys, set out merrily on its 
way to the fields. The dairy and cannery were 
soon in full operation. The sound of the anvil 
at the forge and of the saw and plane in the 
shops gave an air of bustle and activity to what 
otherwise was a tranquil country scene. There 
are no outside helpers at Berry. The cook- 
ing, the cleaning, the service at table are all 
done by the boys themselves under the direc- 
tion of foremen, who are in most cases, gradu- 
ates of the institution. Everybody works and 
many of the students must earn their total living 
expenses on the school farm. 

While perhaps half of the students are en- 
vaged in manual work the other half are busy 
in the recitation rooms with their academic 


(Continued on page 380.) 
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UNPRECEDENT PHILANTHROPY 


Pittsburgh teachers are enjoying a luxury 
known by no other city. Four years ago a 
generous-hearted and yet unknown friend oi 
the Pittsburgh schools placed in the hands of 
Dr. John A. Brashear, an Endowment Fund ofa 
quarter of a million without making any condi- 
tion, without so much as taking a receipt from 
Dr. Brashear, so complete was his confidence in 
both his wisdom and his honesty. 

Dr. Brashear selected the following six men 
to act with him as The Educational Fund Com- 
mission :— 

Dr. John A. Brashear, president; Mr. W. 
Lucian Scaife, secretary; Hon. Joseph Buffin 
ton, Hon. John D. Shafer, Dean Clifford B. 
Connelley, Mr. Charles Reisfar, Jr., Dr. George 
W. Gerwig. 

The summer vacation of 1910 found seventy 
eager, enthusiastic Pittsburgh school teachers 
provided with the necessary means and sent off 
to the various summer schools throughout 
the country. They were sent out to open the 
way for ie general improvement of all the 
teachers, and were given to understand that 
they were not receiving a gratuity or charity 
the funds furnished them, but they were to go 
as evangels of a new gospel in the public 
schools, and to let the teachers from other 
parts of the country know the Pittsburgh idea 
endowment for public benefit. 
These young women spent the summer at 


the various training schools for teachers and re- 


turned in the fall brimful of enthusiasm. They 
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had been broadened in their work and inspired 
to higher ideals in professional life. These 
Seventy summer-taught teachers meant 3,000 
boys and girls better winter-taught after their 
return. 

The teachers who thus benefited through the 
Educational fund have formed themselves into 
a permanent working club to which in recog- 
nition of the work of the good Samaritan of 
Pittsburgh, Dr. Brashear, who has been the soul, 
inspiration and guiding genius in the adminis- 
tration of this fund, they have given the name 
blessed 


of his wife of memory—Phoebe 


Brashear. 

The Phoebe Brashear Club has taken up sys- 
tematic, concerted work in behalf of public 
school betterment. The first year its energies 
were devoted to the development of the voca- 
tional work in our schools, touching the great 
problem of ascertaining in our city the avenues 
for work that are open to school children, and 
especially to girls on their graduation, and mold- 
ing the work of the school so as to fit them for 
life work. 


In selecting teachers for the vacation schools 
for 1912-1913, 


tion in the aggressive ideas of taking care of 


the Commission had its inspira- 


what is known as the exceptional child. This was 
brought about 


school head placed upon the necessary recog- 


by the special emphasis the new 


nition of the subnormal and the abnormal chil- 
dren in our public schools. The superintendent's 
purpose to give special attention and instruction 
to the exceptional child, calls also for excep- 
tionally trained teachers for them. With this 
end in view the teachers chosen that year fo: 
summer courses were selected largely with a 
view to preparation for exceptional work. The 
result is that Pittsburgh now has a large number 
of teachers specially prepared to meet the ae- 
mands of the new city system along this line. 
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aren AUGHY TO DARTMOUTH 


ssor James L. McConaughy of Bowdoin, 
goes to Dartmouth as professor of education 


4 


secretary of the committee on admission 


» the college. The Manchester Union, the 
rant 1435] ’ ] ri ° 
great daily of the state, speaks in ardent praise 


us selection and of the new arrangement at 
Dartmouth. It savs:— 


‘The underlying cause 


tne with 
drawal by Dartmouth from the New 
lege entrance certificate 
yoard is now a matter of public know! 
ive and an alt wether reas mabl init 
commendabl CAUSE it iS. Dartn ith 
is evidently determined, so far as she 
is concerned, to sama as much as 
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possible of the red tape involved in 
the transition from preparatory school 
to college, and to be her own judge 
as to the fitness of applicants for ad- 
mission by certificate. This does not 
necessarily mean that the conditions of 
admission will be any less exacting at 
Dartmouth than at other New England 
colleges, nor that the standard of 
scholarship required for matriculation 
will be in any wise reduced. It. does 
mean that Dartmouth will not in the 
future be governed, in the acceptance 
or rejection of certificate applicants 
for admission, by the dictates of a 
board outside herself, in which hers 
was but one of many voices. 

But it means far more than this. To 
the end that her position may be abso- 
lutely tenable, she has made arrange- 
ments whereby she is to come in direct 
contact, through her own committee on 
admission with the preparatory schools, 
including high schools as well as acade- 
mies. She will know precisely what the 
conditions and quality of preparation 
are in this, that or the other secondary 
school, and she will know at first hand; 
and the plan will work both ways, for 
the principals and other authorities of 
secondary schools, in turn, will be 
brought as close to Dartmouth as Dart- 
mouth is to them, and will thus be in a 
position to know exactly what is ex- 
pected of them, so far as the fitting of 
students for the college at Hanover is 
concerned. In this way young men who 
contemplate entering Dartmouth will 
be the better enabled to take an essen- 
tially Dartmouth preparatory course 
without reference to the dictates of any 
extraneous board or to the code of re- 
quirements of any other college or 
colleges. 

On Professor James L. McConaughy, 
who comes to Dartmouth from Bowdoin 
to be professor of education and execu- 
tive secretary of the committee on ad- 
mission, will fall the main burden of di- 
rect application of the new plan. It goes 
without saying that he has been selected 
for this work with special reference to 
his peculiar qualifications for it. It is 
a foregone conclusion that the Dart- 
mouth scheme will be watched with eager 
interest by other New England colleges 
and it will not be surprising if some, if 
not all, of them eventually adopt it for 
themselves. In any event, it seems des- 
tined to give Dartmouth an individual- 
ity which she could scarcely have pos- 
sessed had she continued under the dom- 
ination of the New England college en- 
trance certificate board, and to establish 
and maintain a closer understanding bet- 
tween Dartmouth and the secondary 
schools of New England, particularly, 
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than could have existed under the old 
conditions, 

This is one of the most notable educational 
movements of the day, and Professor McCon- 
aughy will make it a great success. 

—_—_———————""8- 6-09 
THE EDUCATIONAL CIGARETTE 

The schoolmaster whether of high or low 
degree, may as well cut out the cigarette first 
as last, for he will ultimately have to do it. We 
are not arguing the right of a man to smoke 
a cigarette but merely state a fact. Several 
Legislatures have started an _ anti-school- 
master cigarette crusade and though the bills 
may be killed this year they will merely slumber. 
In Ohio the House of Representatives has iad 
a bill reported almost unanimously that not a 
dollar of public fund shall be paid to any educa- 
tional institution employing teachers smoking 
cigarettes. Sooner or later many states wii! 
have equally drastic laws. When the axe falls 
on state institutions it will not be long before 
the aristocratic institutions will be forced by 
public sentiment to follow their example. , 

The cigarette must be abandoned by all school 
masters. Why not do it gracefully and man- 
fully before the criminal label is placed upon 
the user thereof. 
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“THE STRANGER” 

If you wouldlike for your school a good brief 
play for any occasion send to Good Furniture, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, for a copy of “The 
Stranger, a Modern Miracle Play,” by James 
Parton Haney, director of art in the high schools 
of New York City. 

“The Stranger” is a little play of four scenes 
and an epilogue, which deals with the teaching 
of art as it is taught in public schools through- 
out the country. “In it,’ says the author in his 
introduction, “there walk our acquaintances en- 
gaged in what some ribald spirits conceive to 
be the solemn farce called “Art Teaching,” but 
which others esteem a tragedy, with only occa- 
sional touches of humor to relieve its times of 
tears set all too close together.” 

The play points with jocular finger at the 
quaint deeds done under the name of art, both 
in the American school and home. Everyone 
will recognize the portrait of faith, the despair- 
ing teacher, whose aesthetic horizon is tight 
around her and whose artistic weapons are with- 
out edge or point. Into Everytown where she 
teaches Everybody and Everygirl, comes the 
Stranger, who captures the children, and through 
them, the parents, the teacher, and the towns- 
people, with his practical lessons in taste. When 
in the epilogue he is urged to tell his name, he 
answers, “I’ll tell you my business and you shall 
say who I am.” 





“My business is to quicken in people every- 
where a sense of what is truly fine—to make 
them grow in taste through constant choosing 
between good forms and bad—to make them 
understand that beauty is not something to be 
put up by others for them to admire, but some- 


thing they should create whenever they dress 
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themselves, deck their rooms, plan their houses, 
or set forth the windows of their shops.” 

“It is mine to show to Practical that the laws 
of beauty affect his prosperity at every turn, and 
that to know them is to have a business asset 
of immense value. It is mine to show to Com- 
placency that these same laws apply to her life, 
and that for her to know them is to enable her 
to add to the home its most seductive charm.” 

“Most of all, it is mine to show Faith how she 
may apply this teaching to the classroom, mak- 
ing her work touch in vital ways every phase 
of the life the child sees around him—for know 
you, Faith, Doubt, Complacency and Practical, 
that it is to Everyboy and Everygirl and their 
children that we must look to see the civic spirit 
grow and burgeon into finer and finer forms 
as these citizens grow to be sensitive to every- 
thing that touches their town and its civic wel- 
fare.” 





—_—___—_———-0-. © 00% 
ARBOR DAY PLANNING 


The children who attend a certain two-room 
brick schoolhouse recently built in Albany 
County, New York, will have, for some years 
to come, an opportunity to observe Arbor Day 
under a very definite planting scheme worked 
out with the assistance of the department of 
landscape gardening of the State College of 
Agriculture. The school trustees realized the 
need of spacious and beautiful grounds as well 
as a commodious, well-lighted, adequately heated, 
thoroughly sanitary building. For this reason 
a landscape plan accompanied the building plan 
and provided for the yearly addition to the 
planting so that on Arbor Day the planting of 
trees, shrubs and vines might be fitted into a 
harmonious scheme. In this way the children 
will learn something about nature harmony as 
well as tree planting; as a result, the home 
grounds and highways may receive similar atten- 


tion. 
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STUDY AND WORK 


It may as well be accepted as a_ foregone 
conclusion that many cities will provide for 
the co-operation of work and study. It is be- 
ing fairly well demonstrated that boys at least 
lose little if anything in their scholastic work 
by giving only half a school day to study and 
the full half of an industrial day to shop work. 

Rochester, N. Y., isthe latest city to furnish an 
adequate demonstration of the efficiency of the 
plan. The academic education is given in the 
Mechanics Institute, Carleton Bb. Gibson, presi- 
dent, while the trade experience and shop work 
is given in several of the largest factories in the 
city. There are twenty-two boys in these co- 
operative trade courses. For the co-operative 
trade pupil who has just graduated from a gram- 
mar or parochial school, a first year’s course is 
open. It includes arithmetic, English, commer- 
cial geography, mechanical drawing, shop work 
at the institute and coordination. These studies 
are pursued on alternate weeks; the pupils work 
in some industrial plant half the time. 
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The curriculum offers an opportunity for 
technical training for pupils who will take an 
engineering course. The course of study runs 
the gamut from arithmetic to plane and solid 
geometry, commercial geography to physics, 
first year grammar to a thorough understanding 
of English. 

During the weeks of shop work the pupils 
earn wages, none less than $4; some more than 
twice as much. The boys learn the value of 
money and the necessity of work, but the real 
advantage of the course is the opportunity 
offered each boy to do practical work in an effi- 
cient way. 

Each boy is followed carefully each week, the 
standing being estimated on how well he takes 
hold of his opportunity for technical training and 
real employment. 
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CHICAGO EVENING SCHOOL 

The Chicago evening school work is ver; 
generally satisfactory in results as well as in 
spirit. It reaches 10,126 in household, com- 
mercial and industrial activities, and 18,250 1m 
other special work, or a grand total of 28,376. 
Outside of the household arts which are ex- 
clusively for women, and stenography where the 
women are nearly two to one, the men greatly 
predominate, or 16,837 men to 5,122 women. 
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Whatever one may think of Hugo Munster- 
berg’s social and political vagaries, the fact re- 
mains that he has probably more vital educa- 
tional visions than has any other psychologist 
who lives in America. 


In 1905 there were 16,584 enrolled in first class 
high schools in Missouri; in 1913 there were 
31,066, an increase in less than ten years of 14,472 
or near eighty-five per cent. A noble record. 

There seems to be no disagreement among 
those who use the Binet-Simon tests faithfully 
that the series for the lower years are too easy, 
and those for the higher too difficult. 


Many thousands more children are studying 
real things in the fields this spring then ever 
before. The custom of taking a half day afield 
is almost universal. , 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart has arranged for 
an accurate census of the illiterates of Kentucky. 
the first reliable census of illiterates ever taken 
in the state. 


Chicago's registration for the mayoralty elec- 
tion is nearly twice as great as the entire vote 


lor governor in Massachusetts last November. 


It is a hard time to increase college tuition in 
Massachusetts. It will extend and intensify the 
state university demand. 


[wo million persons paid admission to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition the first thirty days. 


That suffrage does benefit the women 
teachers, there is no chance for argument. 


National Education Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22, 
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THE BRUTALITIES OF WAR. 

Peace advocates do not need to go farther 
than the incidents of the sinking of the African 
liner Falaba and the British steamer Aguila by 
German submarines for convincing illustrations 
of the brutalities of war. Both vessels had only 
non-combatants on board, and the Falaba car- 
ried 160 passengers. The Falaba was given 
only five minutes to get her crew and passengers 
into the boats, and before this limit was reached; 
a torpedo was fired by the submarine, which 
struck the vessel amidships and killed many of 
those on board. The Aguila was given only 
four minutes for the escape of the crew, and 
was fired upon by the submarine while-the men 
were getting into the boats. Not only did the 
attacking submarines give no assistance to the 
crews and passengers struggling in the water; 
but, in the case of the Falaba, the men on the 
submarine laughed and jeered at the drowning 
men. If the stricken ships had been ships of 
war, this would have been bad enough; but they 
were peaceful merchantmen, whose only offence 
was that they were sailing under the British 
flag. 
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AN AMERICAN VICTIM. 

The fact that an American citizen, Leon C. 
Thresher, was one of the victims of the sub- 
marine attack on the British liner Falaba, gives 
the affair an international aspect which increases 
its importance. In its note to the German 
government upon submarine warfare on mer- 
chant vessels the United States plainly intimated 
that it would regard the loss of American lives 
through such attacks as an unfriendly act. The 
principle applies as truly in the case of a single 
American passenger like Thresher as it would 
if a trans-Atlantic liner, with scores of Ameri- 
cans among passengers were to be sunk in this 
ruthless way. Indeed, any day now may bring 
tidings of such a tragedy. It remains to be seen 
whether any pressure can be brought to bear 
to check this horrible warfare upon non-com- 
batants and neutrals. 


AMERICAN TRADE AND THE WAR. 

Some of tthe English journals, which resent 
more or less keenly, the American protests 
against restrictions on commerce, intimate that, 
while it is true that neutral nations must find 
their trade somewhat disarranged by any great 
war, the United States, everything considered, 
has very little to complain of at the present 
time. The latest figures of our trade go far to 
excuse, if not to justify this view. The official 
figures show that, in February, our exports ex- 
ceeded our imports by $173,000,000. This sur- 
plus of exports over imports was $147,000,009 
greater than in February, 1914, $90,000,000 
greater than in any previous February, and 
$34,000,000 greater than in any month on 
record up to the end of 1914. December and 
January showed similar gains in exports, and 
March has followed suit. The European demand 
for foodstuffs and war supplies explains most 
of this increase. 
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IN REVIEW 


WAR AND THE DRINK CURSE. 

Early in the war, the Czar exercised his abso- 
lute authority by decreeing the entire abolition 
of the drink traffic; and, at an enormous loss 
to the public revenue, for in Russia that traffic 
is a public monopoly, Russia passed under a sys- 
tem of prohibition, which seems to have greatly 
promoted the efficiency of the army. Great 
Britain is now confronting the same question, 
but cannot deal with it, as Russia did, by im- 
perial decree. Yet complete prohibition by Act 
of Parliament is strongly urged. There is no 
doubt that it is largely due to the increased 
consumption of drink that the Government is 
unable to secure the output of war material in- 
dispensable to meet the requirements of the 
army in the field. This statement is plainly 
made in the letter dictated by King George, in 
which the King offers to set an example of 
total abstinence, and to issue orders against the 
consumption of all alcoholic liquors in the royal 
households, in order that there may be no dif- 
ference between rich and poor. The continu- 
ance of the present conditions means the pro- 
longation of the war, and a corresponding de- 
struction of human life. A _ little self-sacrifice, 
at this stage of affairs, will be richly repaid in 
increased efficiency. It is significant that the 
German government also is stiffening the regula- 
tions regarding the sale of liquor. 

A SUBMARINE TRAGEDY 

One of those tragedies of peace which some- 
how make a stronger appeal to the emotions 
than many larger tragedies of war was the sink- 
ing of the American submarine F-4, in the har- 
bor of Honolulu, on March 25. The flotilla of 
submarines stationed at Honolulu were engaged 
in target practice when the accident ocurred; 
and several hours passed before any solicitude 
was felt for the safety of the F-4 which, having 
left for a submerged run, simply failed to re- 
turn to the surface. The usual diving radius of 
a submarine is from 150 to 200 feet; but the F-1, 
a sister ship of the F-4, made the world’s record 
for diving two years ago,—283 feet. Whether 
the F-4 struck a rock, or was crushed by the 
pressure of the water at too great a depth, or 
whether she was sunk by an explosion is not 
known. There were twenty-five men on board. 
This is the first submarine accident in the 
American navy; but there have been sixteen 
fatal submarine disasters in the last ten years in 
other navies,—British, French, German, Italian 
and Japanese. 

TWO YEARS NOTICE. 

A curious fact was brought to light the past 
week in the course of the hearing before the 
United States district court in the case of the 
captain of the North German steamship Kron- 
prinzessin Cecelie, in a suit for damages be- 
cause of the failure of the steamship to deliver 
the gold with which she was laden, at Ply- 
mouth and Cherbourg, early last August. The 
steamship, it will be remembered, teft New 





(Continued on page 391.) 
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A VISIT TO THE BERRY SCHOOL 


Continued from page 375 


studies. The term academic, however, does not 
fitly describe what goes on in the classroom 
at Berry. The teachers have all caught the spirit 
and the classroom work complements the practi- 
cal activities which are characteristic of the in- 
stitution. 

I visited a class taught by a young farmer 
from Minnesota who has settled in the neigh- 
borhood of Berry, and is now one of the teachers 
of agriculture. Ihe class bore the significant 
name of “Country Life.” The aim of the 
teacher was to take the every day activities ol 
the boys on the farm and make these the basis 
for arithmetic, science and agriculture. [he in- 
stitution had the day before sold a bee! to a 
butcher in Rome. lhe arithmetic work ior 
the day was based on the business operations in- 
volved in the sale of the beef and the buying of 
feed with part of the receipts. The beet had 
been sold on foot at four cents per pound. 
There was first a discussion as to why it did not 
bring four and one-half cents, which was the 
top of the market for this day. The good points 
of beef cattle were brought into consideration. 
Cotton seed hulls, bran and shorts had been 
purchased. The price of each was stated. It 
appeared that the price of the cotton seed hulls 
was much higher. The reasons were ascer- 
tained. The relative food value of the three 
feeds was discussed as were the reasons for 
mixing them in the ration. 

The second part of the lesson was devoted 
to gathering the corn from a plot in which an 
ear-row test had been made by the boys during 
the summer. The corn was 


nuskKed, Sacked 


determined. 

Most of the boys in the elass had studied very 
little arithmetic in the mountain communities 
from which they had come. The practical way 
in which arithmetic, agriculture, economics and 
current events were blended enabled the quick 
assimilation of what otherwise would have been 
dry and indigestible material. 





In the forge room the blacksmithing which 
was taught dealt with single trees, horse shoes, 
farm gates, and plow points. The carpentry 
did not concern itself with practice models t 
attacked at once the every day necessities of 
the farm. 

All the buildings of the Berry plant which 
now accommodate four hundred students and 
teachers were erected by the boys themselves 
under the direction of the teachers of the 
school. There is little of the crudity which 
usually characterizes the novice in carpentry. 
The buildings are all of wood and while they 
are the soul of simplicity, there is everywhere 
finish, harmony and adaptation to the rural 
setting. 

The dairy and the country store built of logs 
are nestled among the trees. In a_ beautiful 
grove is a five-room cottage with large open 
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hreplaces and veranda. Wildcat 
skins tacked on the doors proclaim the hunting 
triumphs of the mountain boys. The buildings 
are designed to express the dignity of the 
mountain environment and the possibilities of 
the mountain home. 


spacious 


In this simple setting however, we find the 
modern conveniences in light, water and sewer- 
age which are becoming the necessities of a well 
appointed country home. The dairy is de- 
signed on the most modern sanitary lines. The 
garden is watered by an overhead system of ir- 
rigation. The laundry is equipped with the best 
machinery and the kitchen is furnished with 
ull modern labor saving devices. 

Three quarters of a mile from the boys 
school, is the new Martha Berry School for 
Girls, which has enrolled this year 125 students. 
Here again the spirit of work was dominant. 
The working uniform of the girls is blue ging- 
ham and a becoming uniform it is for the 
healthy, vigorous, mountain girls who make up 
the student body at Martha Berry. 

You should hear them sing at the chapel ex- 
ercises! They are decendants of American 
colonial families, and many a revoluntionary tra- 
dition has been handed down as a family heir- 
loom. They sang for me some of the old bal- 
lads which the teacher of English has brought 
forth from their hiding places. Among the 
girls of this school were found six different ver- 
sions of “Barbara Allen” and the school sang 
with great enjoyment all thirteen verses. 

lhe dormitories and recitation rooms of the 
Martha Berry School are beautiful log veneer 


- . . BK 
houses of admirable design and thoroughly 
comtortable and fitted with every simple con- 
venience which is possible in a country home. 


Here again the course of study is practical. In 

house, which 

has been metamorphosed with a log veneer and 
= 


Sunshine Cottage, an old tenant 
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covered with vines, the traditional arts of the 


mountain home are preserved. Rug weaving, 
quit-making and basketry are taught along 
with sewing and dressmaking. The teacher o 
domestic science has adapted her work to the 
needs of her pupils and is teaching canning, 
preserving and the simple cooking which wili 
improve living on the mountain farm. The 
dairy and the milk house are such as can be 
reproduce a home. ‘he gardening and 
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poultry raising are taught to all the girls in a 
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Ihe surroundings are  beautif Flowers and 
trees re evervwhere, and music forms an 
meh tk of oh Bo Be OP ee 
Npor irt Of The daly ine OT the students. 
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phere of piety. The pupils have com f 
pnetr Or precy. 1e pupus nave come If 
10mes in which religion has had a ve place. 


and they are taught that the glory of God 
e service of man are t 
training. 

Saturday night the Country Life Club of the 
boy's school and of the girl’s school meet in the 


auditorium for joint session. A member of 
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the senior class presided with great dignity and 
ease. The boys and the girls vied with each 
other in singing their favorite songs. The blue 
gingham dresses and the overalls had been 
laid aside for the “Sunday best,” and there was 
gathered as fine a body of well dressed, well 
behaved young men and women as will be found 
in any school of the United States. They are 
strong of body, vigorous of intellect and are 
inspired with an ideal of service to their own 
homes and to their native community, which 
will mean a new day for the Appalachian High- 
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HOW GERMAN IS TAUGHT IN THE 
GRADES AT GARY, INDIANA 


A visit to Mrs. Child’s 3-A class at the Jef- 
ferson School, in Gary, will convince the 
most sceptical that the earlier a child begins his 
foreign language study, the better for him. After 
having somewhat less than fifteen minutes dail 
for about four months, these little people can 
converse quite readily on the different parts of 
the body, the articles of clothing worn, the ob- 
jects in the schoolroom, the dishes used on the 
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FORGE ROOM—BERRY SCHOOL 


lands which they represent. 

The school runs for twelve months in the 
year. During the summer months the class- 
rooms, the dormitories, the farm, the dairy and 
the shops become a mountain folk school for 
all the people of the surrounding counties. 
This summer “Community Conference” com- 
bines the religious fervor of the old mountain 
Camp meetings,” the practical purposefulness 
of the farm demonstration work, and the joyous 
enthusiasm of the country picnic and directs 
them all to the uplift and socialization of 1 


i rur al 

life. 
Miss Berry’s work at Rome began in a one 
room log cabin on her father’s farm. In spite 


of discouragement it has grown and 
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prospered 
1e school plant is worth a million dollars 


i 


and the annual bud; 


ulget of expenses is fifty 
thousand dollars. The school has prospered 
and Miss Berry has succeeded because it is based 


on the true co ption of education for countr) 
life, 





f 
— 


comes to the iront aS a leader, and con 


tables, the activities of children, the different 
members of the family, the seasons, months, 
days of the week, and can tell the time of day 


in German. 


‘hey were able to understand the Thanks- 


giving and Christmas stories, and assailed the 
Santa Claus in one of the local stores when they 
learned that he could understand their 1 

r 


+ 


l etitions 


given in German. 


Pupils bring in live kittens and dog 


s, Teddy 


bears, toy monkeys, stuffed birds, dolls’ cradles 
home-made swords, bows and 


i arrows, toy 
etc., and when a child is called upon, he 


nducts the 


ass, using a favorite toy as the basis for the ob- 


*t lesson. 

One child brought e class‘a t suit cas¢ 
icked for the o« displaye Wi rice 
e doll’s clothing she lade, together with 
he tiny card of hooks and eve buttons, needle 


ors and thimbl 
Another child brought a box of candy, molded 


was 


ae 


ha as Ra Seal a lets 


{ 
: 











to represent different kinds of fruits, vegetables, 
meat and sausage. 


When a child is seen waving a dollar bill, an 
American flag, a glove, overshoe, or toy spider 
dangling from a string, it simply means that he 
knows that the teachers can use all these objects 


in her lesson. 


If another slips or falls, or meets with some 
similar accident, the occurrence is regarded, not 
as an accident, but as an incident affording an 
additional subject for German conversation. 

It can readily ‘be seen that no fixed program 
can be followed in this work. For instance when 
the teacher is confronted with an array of val- 
entines on St. Valentine’s Day, the lesson must 
naturally be about valentines, about the hearts, 
the roses, and the forget-me-nots. All are in- 
terested and it is a case of “Out of the fullness of 
the ‘heart, the mouth speaketh.” While a 
teacher might prefer to have her own room in 
which she could fit wp nooks to represent a suite 
of rooms with their necessary furniture, yet 
going from room to room to teach offers. still 
greater advantages. 

For example, the “store room” with its 
shelves, filled with empty fruit and vegetable and 
spice cans, its empty cereal boxes its “prepared” 
hams, bacons, flour and salt has proven itself a 
veritable treasure house. 

The “housekeeper” may send several children 
to the store to get the different provisions she 
has asked for in German, or six or seven children 
may state in turn, and in German, what they 
wish to buy, no child being permitted to shop 
who duplicates an order. Then each displays his 
provisions telling in German what he has paid 
for them. 

The kindergarten with its pictures of child- 
life has also lent its aid. 

The drawing room with its illustrations repre- 
senting Mother Hubbard, Silverhair and _ the 
Three Bears, The Old Woman in the Shoe, and 
its many illustrated nursery rhymes, its unique 
contrivances of all kinds is a 
source of delight. 

The biology room offers its little gardener at 
work among the plants, its flowers in bloom, 
its animals in cages, but best of all, its rabit nib- 
bling on carrots and cabbages. A 
forward and asks: “Was ist das?” 
Haschen?” 
das 


never-failing 


child comes 
“Wie ist das 
“Was hat das Haschen?” “Was kann 
Haschen tun?” 

And they certainly learn the poem, “Haschen 
sasz im griimen Gras,” in less time because of 
their interest in the little comrade before them. 

The new Hoelzel charts, which have just ar- 
rived are being hailed with delight by all classes, 
the only difficulty being that all want to be talk- 
ing about all the different objects, and at the 
same time. 

Here, as elsewhere, the guiding principle is, 
to begin with what is of most interest to the 
child. 

The brighter pupils who are the first to mem 
orize a stanza, are sometimes called upon to 


assist in teaching the slower ones. A_ visitor 
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entering the room when four or five helpers are 
at work might think he was visiting a Chinese 
school until he stops to consider that six teachers 
can accomplish more than can one. 

After studying German for about two months, 
eighteen of the 3-A pupils announced their in- 
tention of becoming teachers of German. 


The 


following incident will show 
the spirit animating the class: a 
little fellow who had — entered school 


some weeks late, was diffident about speaking, 
and was perhaps not put on his feet as soon as 
he might have been, had there 
many eager to be talking. 


not ‘been so 

One day while the pupils were conducting an 
exercise, and the teacher’s attention was, for 
the moment attracted elsewhere, she was _ sur- 
prised to hear applause, and received the ex- 
planation: “Mrs. Child, he went through with it,” 


meaning that the backward boy had risen to the 
occasion. 


One of the pleasing features of the work is 
the ease with which these little people drama- 
tize their work. A favorite poem for this work 
is that of the fox who has stolen the goose, and 
who cannot give her back because he has eaten 
her, and who must fall dead when the hunter 
shoots him with his big shot gun. 

Several stories in Foster’s Marchen, published 
by D. C. Heath & Co., offer fine material for 
dramatization. 

They often call attention to little exercises that 
can be used in the auditorium period, and they 
are very ready and just in their criticism of 
such work, pointing out without hesitation and 
with accuracy the weak and the good points 
of a program. 

The ten German conversation at 
the Jefferson furnish on an average about two 
very creditable programs weekly for the audi- 
torium period. This serves as a great incen- 
tive, as the person whose name appears most 
often on the program has the honor of conduct- 
ing the work. 

Little games are also an aid. 


classes in 


In one such the 
teacher says she is thinking of some object in 
the room; it is surprising how soon the pupils 
find out what is meant ‘by means of skillful ques- 
tions on their part. Another interesting exer- 
cise is that in which a child asks a question of 
his neighbor, who answers and in turn asks his 
neighbor such questions 

“Wie heiszt du?” 

“Wie alt bist du?” 

“Hast du einen Vater?” u. s. w. 

“Hast du eine Mutter?” u. s. w. 

“Hast du Geschwister?” 

“Hast du Eltern?” 

The tenses can be taught to the young children 
by each saying “Ich singe.” He 


ao 


turns to his 
neighbor and says, “Du singst,” and says of him, 
“Er singt,” ete. 

Nursery 
cellent 
more 


rhymes and children’s songs are ex- 
material for the lower grades, while the 
mature and poems, which a_ high 
school teacher can rarely give for lack of time, 


“4 mes 
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furnish excellent material for the older ones. 

Another feature which adds zest to the work 
in the grades is the interest which the parent 
takes in the child’s work, an interest which he 
often seems to lose as the child becomes more 
mature. 

While the work is scheduled as German con- 
versation only, a large percentage of the pu- 
pils have picked up the reading, and some of 
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these children have brought books into the class 
and have read or told a story in German in a 
manner that astonishes one. 

Several dozen pupils have asked the teacher 
to buy books for them. 

If variety be the spice of life, there certainly 
is no lack of spice in such work, and the an- 
nouncement by the teacher, “Die Zeit ist nun,” is 
followed by “Das ist Schade,” from the pupils. 





PICTURE STUDY—(V) 


[Continued from March 25.] 


MARY E, COTTING 


“Silver Birches’—(Fred Slocombe) is to be 
used as a key for interpreting the beauty of the 
iandscape in the environment of the school. 
While placing the picture inquire: Do you know 
of any pleasant place like this? Can the same 
thing be done there that these children are do- 
ing here? Whatare these children doing? No, 
not fishing: they’re trying to catch bits of wood 
and bark which they have dropped from the 
bridges. They'll throw them in again if they 

















SILVER BIR CHES. 


FRED SLOCOMBE. 


can only catch them. Is this safe kind of play? 
Of what use is the bridge? Do you know what 
I Some 


may be fastened to the underside of it? 
Gay we will find out about swallows that build 


nests beneath bridges and why 
Where else could nests be built? 
big trees of the background? 
foreground the same? 


they do so. 
What are the 
Are those of the 
These tall, slender trees 





a= ; 











SPARROWS.—M. LAUX. 


are silver birches—one of the most beautiful and 
wraceful of the fields and woods. Can you 
think why the artist has placed them so con- 
spicuously? Maybe he does love them best of 


all. You must notice when you go to the park, 
cr into the real country, and find out if there 
are oaks and birches there. It’s a fine thing 


to get acquainted with the different trees which 
crow about us. 

Why do you suppose the artist chose the leaf- 
season for his subject? (The individual 
character of the trees may be better shown.) 


° _= 
iCSs 
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The younger children should be led to tell 
stories about what they would do and find m 
such a place. (Birds, flowers, turtles, rabbits, 
field mice). The older pupils will decide whether 
the picture is a natural, or idealized representa- 
iion of nature; and should be expected to de- 
scribe any view similar to this, using the terms 
brought out in analyzing this one, to study this 
artist’s work is to arouse a desire to cultivate 
an appreciation of nature and teach that all 
about one are “picture-spots” if the eye and 
mind but be open and ready to recognize. 

When “Sparrow’—(M. Laux)—is placed, en- 
courage individual telling about it. Later de- 
velop thought concerning the desirability of 
providing shelter for the birds and for this 
particular bird especially, influence the pupils to 
find out in what place this sparrow builds, the 
material used and how collected; the food pro- 
cured; and queer habits of bathing. By 
cautious watching the sparrows may be seen 
bathing in roof gutters after a rain or thaw; in 
puddles of the sidewalk; much wetness of the 
gutter. They’re quick to utilize every spot, and 
ihough they haven’t the best kind of disposition 
they are worth treating well. Since they are so 
common the children can by studying them learn 
much about all birds whose general habits are 
very like those of this sparrow. A lesson in 
piuck and perseverance may be _ learned by 
watching this common little bird when he fluff- 
ruffles his feathers on a biting cold day; and 
when again and again he rebuilds the nest after 
the human has destroyed the results of his 
persistent labor. Lead the pupils to be on the 
lookout for picturesque pictures of trees and 
shrubs covered with multitudes of sparrows en- 
joying a sun-bath; or to look for interesting pic- 
tures in the heart of a town, or busy city, where 
swarms of them perch upon wires backgrounded 
by tall buildings, or the gray or blue sky. Mr. 
Laux has given us a picture no more beautiful 
than may be seen every day so suggest that the 
pupils search for pictures and tell about the one 
which they consider most like this in naturalness 
the picturesque elements of structure. 

This artist is particulariy happy in producing 
pictures of the character of which this one is a 
type; and no one teaches more clearly the pos- 
sibilities for telling a suggestive story in a simple, 
straightforward manner. 

When the work for the month is finished the 
teacher should again carefully question and de- 
termine whether the faults of omission, or com- 
mission of the past have been satisfactorily 
treated, and whether more “padding” 


cone during the next month. 


shall be 
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SUPERINTENDENT JAMES M. GREENWOOD 


[From address before the National Council 
tion, February 22, 1915; Ben 
St. Louis, Missouri.] 


yf Educa- 
Blewett, superintendent, 


The chronology of the most significant activities 
James M. Greenwood in the National Education Asso- 
ciation reads as follows:— 
In the Association— 
Life member since 1884. 
Life director since 1886. 
Treasurer from 1891 through 1895. 


Member’ of Executive Committee. 1891 through 
1895, 1898, 1899, 1911-1913. 

President, 1898. 

Member of Board of Trustees, 1898, 1905-1914. 


Secretary 1908-1911, 
Vice-President, 1898. 
In the National Council— 

Member since 1885. 


chairman, 1911-1913. 


Member Executive Committee, 1889, 1897, 1905-1914. 
Member _ Committee on 1900-1914. 
Chairman, 1905-1914. 
Member Committee on Investigations. and 
priations, 1901-1914. Chairman, 1909-1914. 
On Committees— 


Membership, 


Appr )- 


1895—Committee on Revision of Constitution— 
General Association. 

1885—Committee on 

1888—Committee on 


man—Council. 


Technical Education—Council. 


Educational Statistics—Chair- 


1894-6-7—Committee on 
Reports—Council. 


Educational Statistics and 


(Same committee—name 
changed 1891). 

1889—Committee on Hygiene in Education—Council. 

1898—Committee on Reorganization of National 
Council of Education. 

1901—Advisory B 


position. 


ard of Louisiana Purchase Ex- 

1907—Committee on Taxation for Scho: 
Council. 

1901—Committee on 
Material Relating 


1 Supplies— 


Selection 
to City 


and Publication 
School Supervision— 
Superintendence. 


1907—Committee on Teaching Morals in 


Schools—Chairman—General Association. 


Public 


Organization in Other Countries 





—————————-#--  -0-0% 
All processes in silk industry, from the care 
and culture of butterflies and the unwinding of 


cocoons, to the creation of elaborate 
and the display of the same on 
models, will be shown in 
Industries at the 


I°xposition. 


toilettes 
beautiful living 
the Palace of 
Panama-Pacific 


Varied 
International 


The helpfulness of an act is relative. If it 
makes the recipient more helpful to 
is well, but if it 
harmful, 


himself it 
l lf-reliant it is 


? a L- of 
makes him less se 





“Climb the mountains and get their good tidings. Nature’s fezce will flew into you 


as sunshine flows into trees. 


The winds will blow their freshness into ycu zrd the 


storms their energy, while cares will drop off like autumn leaves.”—John Murr. 
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OUT OF WORK: A STUDY OF UNEMPLOY- 
“MENT. By Frances A. Kellor. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 569 pages. 

Today one must be hard-hearted indeed who can pass 
this book unread, for it as thrilling with facts and 
figures which take hold of ones very soul in these 
desperate times. The teacher probably comes in as 
close touch with the hard times as any one, for all the 
children of all the people are in school. ; 

The most discouraging feature of the hard times ol 
1914-15 is that nothing seems to have been learned by 
anyone since 1904-5. Labor and capital, philanthropists 
and statesmen, teachers and preachers seem to have 
learned nothing of the problems of unemployment. — 

Nothing has been done by anyone to steady employ- 
ment. The labor market is as unsteady as it was in 
1894-5, 1904-5. 

In some respects conditions were worse in 1904-5 than 
in 1294-5, and worse now than in either period. The 
more highly we specialize the industries the greater the 
difficulty of a skilled workman adapting himself to other 
work, and the high prices earned when at work de- 
moralize a man when out of work. 

More well-dressed men have begged of me in the last 
ten months than in the preceding ten years and teachers 
are continually telling me of their heart-rending ex- 
periences with the families represented in their schools. 
Hence my readiness for an intelligent and earnest read- 
ing of this wonderful book, and I closed the book at last 
with a hope that before the next hard times somebody 
somewhere will somehow grapple with the problem of 
the unemployed, of the labor market. 

A Hotel De Gink in New York, the Gypsy Smith 
Tabernacle in Portland, the “Helping Hand” in Kansas 
City. the San Diego municipal farm, Hotel Liberty of 
Seattle, the Mills Hotels, the Dawes Memorial Hotel of 
Chicago are merely suggestive, but they would need to 
be multiplied a hundredfold to be adequate in a year 
like this. 

Read this book and it may give you heart 


THE SCHOOL, THE CBILD AND... ime 
TEACHER. By Ellen W. Adamson. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 408 pages. Price, 
$1.25 net 
The sub-titie, “Suggestions for Students in Training,” 

characterizes perfectly this valuable hand-book. It 
consists in the main of observations drawn from the 
author’s own teaching experience, and although written 
with especial reference to the schools of South Africa, 
there is practically nothing in the work that does not 
apply with equal force to American school problems. 
It is not intended to be a comprehensive treatise on 
elementary school teaching, but it does succeed in dis- 
cussing nearly all the points which are of interest and 
importance to the beginner in educational work. Em- 
phasis is laid throughout on the basic subjects of the 
curriculum, with considerable attention to the “three 
R's.” Some of the chapter headings are as_ follows: 
The School and Its Work, The Student as Learner, 
The Student as Teacher, The Teaching of Reading, of 
Writing, of Spelling, of Grammar, of Composition, of 
History, of Geography, of Arithmetic, of Singing, and 
of Drawing, Nature Study, Educational Handwork, and 
Physical Education. Each chapter is followed by a 
comprehensive bibliography of works dealing with the 
subject treated. The chapter on Arithmetic and those 
on Grammar and Composition are especially rich in 
suggestions and _ actual illustrations of classroom 
methods. A careful reading of practical, non-faddish 
books of this type cannot fail to benefit pedagogically 
the experienced, as well as the young and inexperienced 
teacher 


THE YOUNG RIVAL INVENTORS By Gardner 
Hunting 3oston: Little, Brown & Co. 12 mo 
Cloth Illustrated. 295 pages. Price, $1.00 net 
A story of some young lads who used the inventive 

genius sO common to boys in making many things in 

the line of mechanical toys and other lines at once in- 
genious and useful, and who at the same _ time were 

Sagacious enough and courageous enough to defeat 








e who stood in their way and tried to cheat them 
out of the benefits that would naturally accrue from 

industry, and came out ahead. The book is 
ae signed for b< Vs >t twelve ind 


illustrated by W. W. Clarke 





upwards. It is happily 
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COLLEGE WOMEN AND COUNTRY LEADER- 
SHIP. By Jessie Field. Published by the National 
Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Miss Jessie Field who made Page County, lowa, 

famous, and whose “Corn Lady,” (A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, Chicago,) is the most inspiring book for rural 
teachers that has been written, has lost none of her 
magnetic leadership by becoming national secretary of 
rural school work of the Y. W. C. A., as this new book 
of hers abundantly demonstrates. It has all the thrill 
of the “Corn Lady,” and beyond that is a_ body of 
specific doctrines and details for the pulpit of country 
life through civic, industrial, social, educational and re- 
ligious effort. 


——— 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF RE- 
LIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. By Richard H. K,. 
Gill. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 12 mo. 
Cloth. 104 pages.. Price, $1.00. 

Here are nine chapters dealing with what happens 
psychologically in the realm of Christian experiences. 
These chapters form a highly interesting and inform- 
ing little volume, which will prove attractive to those 
who may have had such experiences. They will 
naturally draw a comparison between what they them- 
selves have felt and the description which the author 
gives of them. It is a most readable book, every para- 
graph of it bearing a simple and forceful style that is 
commendable. 


FROM BULL RUN TO APPOMATTOX. A Boy’s 
View. By Luther W. Hopkins, of General J. E. B. 
Stewarts Cavalry- Fleet-McGinley Press, Balti- 
more. Illustrated with portraits, maps and other 
illustrations. Cloth. 12 mo. 312 pages. Price, 
$1.12 
This is a soldier’s story of his Civil War experiences, 

and has a recognized historic value since it gives to 
Northern readers a fair idea of life and conditions 
on the Southern side throughout the war. It was 
written primarily for the youth of the present day and 
could well suppiement the ordinary school history of 
that war. It is highly recommended for _ schools, 
libraries and for private and professional study 


SHAKESPEARE STUDY PROGRAMS:—THE 
TRAGEDIES. By Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. Boston: Richard G. Badger in the Gorham 
Press. 12 mo. Cloth. 150 pages. Prices $1.00. 
Any one who wishes to study the tragedies of the 

great English dramatist, and not simply to read them, 

could not do better than to possess himself of this 
volume. The authors dissect the plays in a most 
judicious and helpful manner, casting a light upon 
them by their commentaries that the student will find 

a real aid. These authors have written up “The 

Comedies” in the same style, and their success in this 

has led them to the literary treatment of “The 

Tragedies.” There are nine of the last named plays, 

and they are all fuller and clearer in their meaning 

by the work of these joint-authors 


ON SUNSET HIGHWAYS. By Thomas D. 
Murphy, author of “British Highways and Byways 
From a Motor Car.” Boston: The Page Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated 375 pages. Price, $3.00 net 
To see new country from a motor as Mr. Murphy 

sees it, one must have a rare pair of eyes, or one must 

drive very slowly. His recorded observati 


ons of 
motor rambles might well s« 


ve as a guiding lesson to 
those taking long automobile trips in any new section. 


“On Sunset Highways” is not a guide book. It is the 
story of Mr. Murphy’s rare impressions of the charms 
of California, or rather of some of the charms of Cali- 
fornia The hosts who are going to that delightful state 
this summer by machine or by rail will find much more 
in its beauty if they first read this story of the sunset 
highways. One is glad that the author has turned from 


hs —_— —nala S tens i. stir lL: 7 1 . 
s first held ot travel writing to this side of the Atlantic. 


\ great ,many illustrations have been gathered for the 

text and they represent the best tf California’s 

Ce Ie and painting "hh 

~ t gt iphic art and painting. The volume is one of 
le age Company s masterpieces oO! attractive book 


iking 


‘OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
y Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
=v.es and Gran wiated Eyelids: No Smarting— 
st*Zye Comfor:. Write for Book of the Eve 
mal Free. Muriue Eve Remedy Uo , Chicago 
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This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Gare acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. I: i ~ = 


NEWS wt 




















MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


APRIL. 


8-10: Southern Section Ilinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Benton. 


8-10: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association. Little Rock. J. L. 
Bond, Little Rock, pres.; W. E. 
Laseter, England, sec’y. 

9-10: The Classical Association of 
New England. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. George E. Howes, 
Williams’ College, Williamstown, 
Mass., sec’y. 

18-17: Schoolman’s Week, University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 
Penn., Professor Harlan D. Upde- 
graff, chairman. 

16-17: Conference on Educational 
Measurements. Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 

21-24: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation, Louisville. 

22-24: Oklahoma High School Track 
Meet. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 

22-24: Louisiana State Teachers’ 
Association. Baton Rouge. C. 
J. Brown, State Department of 
Public Instruction, pres.; Superin- 
tendent L. J. Alleman, Lafayette, 
sec’y. 

28: Central Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association; Normal, 
Illinois. Anthony Middleton, 
Peoria; Miss Mary Moore, DVeca- 
tur, secretary. 

25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 

26-27: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. Galesburg, Lombard Col- 
lege. 

27-30: Southern Conference for Edu- 
cation and Industry. Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

29-May i: Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association. Laurel. 
O. A. Shaw, Winona, pres.; H. L. 
McCleskey, Hazlehur, sec’y. 

29-May 1: Eastern Art and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association 
Buffalo. Fred P. Reagle, 149 
Chestnut street, Montclair, N. J., 
sec’y. 

MAY 

6-8: Georgia Educational Associa- 
tion. Macon. 

7: Fairfield County, Conn., Teachers’ 
Association. Bridgeport. George 
E. Thompson, Norwalk, pres.; 
Miss M. Louise Collins, Stam- 
ford, sec’y 

7: Hartford, Conn., County Teachers’ 
Association. Hartford. 

7-8: Superintendents and Principals 


Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 


12-19. National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Bal- 
a aetna VW iiiaw FT Cence R15 
! ' 
c 


15: Educational Society of Baltimore. 
Annual business meeting and din- 
ner, Baltimore, Md. Andrew H. 
King, Baltimore City College, 
sec’y. 

18: Peace Day. 

JUNE. 


8-9: American Library Association. 
Thirty-seventh Annual Conference. 
Utes 7 California. George B. 
Utl 78 East Washington street, 
Chien. Illinois, sec’y. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 


25-26: American School Hygiene 
Association, San Francisco. Dr. 
Thomas Es Storey, College of the 
City of New York, sec’y-treas. 

28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 
dents of schools of Unions and 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 

29-July 2: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. Ocean City. 

JULY 

1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 

28-August 6: Conference of 
Mothers’ Congress Club and of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, in 
connection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware, 


AUGUST. 

2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 

OCTOBER. 

14- 16: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
Si tion, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S Wi sodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y 

15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Charleston. 

oe | Taylor- 


C Supt. H. L. Fowkes 
i] Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ference is to promote business 
methods in school administration, 
and to furnish opportunity for each 
committee to become acquainted 
with the educational activities and 
procedure of other towns. Topics 
for discussion are: “The Relation- 
ship of the School Committee to the 
Superintendent of Schools”; “Schoob 
Finances, and Keeping of Schoob 
Accounts” “Repairs to Schook 
Pri yperty.” 

Miss Mildred H- Stearns, super- 
visor of penmanship in the public 
schools, recently gave an address 
before the Association of New Eng- 
land Teachers and Supervisors of 
Penmanship at Boston upon “The 
Duties of a Supervisor of Penman- 
ship.” 


Under the direction of the 
Mothers’ Club a commercial art ex- 
hibit has been upon exhibition in 
the town hall, the exhibition being 
held to raise money for the purpose 
of school room decoration. 
Throughout the exhibit interesting 
programs by school children and in- 
teresting programs by school chil- 
dren and interested citizens have 
been given. 

TURNERS FALLS Superin- 
tendent F. S. Brick has just been re- 
elected for three years at a salary of 
$2,000. 


GEORGETOWN. Superinten- 
dent F. G. Dempsey of Haverhill, F. 
G. Wadsworth of the State Board of 
Education, Principal Alvan R. 


Lewis, Jr., of the Rowley Grammar 
School, Principal Harold P. Mars- 
ton of the Groveland High School, 
Miss Harriet E. Peet of the Salem 
Normal School, Miss Marion D. 
Griese of the Providence Normal 
School, Assistant Superintendent 
Flora E. Pope of Lynn and W 
Nolan of the Palmer Penmanship 
office in Boston were among the 
speakers at a splendid institute for 
teachers in the Boxford, George- 
town, getty and and Rowley union 
dis held he last month and ar- 
rang¢ nd by Si eciiahaaieal Gaius B- 
Fros 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NASHU \. Pr pal Frank W. 
Lakeman e Spring Street 
School, one “ar the best kn wn yrin- 
cipals 1 state, di ere last 
we 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
NEW JERSEY 
NEWARK, In a cle ir-cut report 





t P Be ucation last 

onth Supe B. Poland 
str rzly ec ider use of 
school bui just what 
extra-schi pt thought 
sch os \ be used 


DELAWARE, 
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The TCU. hel hel Rapid Strides of 
y lt will heIpYOU Industrial Education 











M'ss LUCY G. GREEN, 2501 | The increase in the number of manual t training and 
R St., Lincoln, Nebraska, rocat al sch od 

was recently paid a cash benefit vocational schools is attracting the wide attention of 

of $225 by the T. C. U. after an | everyone. The manufacturers of this country, as 

illness of eight weeks. The T. C. | well as the parents of growing children, realize that 

if U.-helped her—it will help YOU if America is to hold its place in the manufacturing 

M 1 Some time during this very world, the children must be fitted to use their eyes, 
\\ | vear one teacher in six thru- | | hands and brains in some form of vocational or | 
" out the United States will be dis- | manual work, Give your boy one of the 


abled by sickness, injury of 
quarantine. What's to prevent 
your being the one? 





What will happen when your 
salary stops and your expenses 





























| . i 
| are iobled by such a misfortune? } 
} J 
ad What about the doctor bills, 
the surgeon’s fees, the hospital expenses? What about the dear ones Is 
who are looking to you for support? How long can your savings | and a set of too 
| withstand such a siege ? | Manual training fits a boy to more intelligently 
Don’t face this danger alone and helpless. Enroll in the T. C. U., select his life’s vocation, We are desirous of helping 
the National Organization for Teachers. In time of trouble it will with our advice all who contemplate the installation 
help you as it has helped hundreds of others. of a manual training course or increasing the e ti lency 
The T. C. U. will pay you $50 a month when you are sick, in- of manual training depart tments. Over eighty 
jured or quarantined ; $1,000 to $2,000 for accidental death, and years’ experience in cutting edge tools has given us 
many other benefits a knowledge of the right kind of tools that we gladly 
| SEND COUPON AT ONCE for the whole interesting story of place at the disposal of any who contemplate the 
the T. C. U. and howit will help your DO IT NOW! | selection of a tool outfit 
“If you want saws that cut like diamonds 
‘ ; 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters Ask for saws that dre branded SIMONDS” | 
Dept. J _ LINCOLN, NEBR. If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Write for | 
Without obligation or expense to me, please send me the story of Hour booklet H. | 
| . C.U. and what it will do for me 
iil ns an asiiccbines ay ete: Beapaeoeniaan eee saieee SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
“THE SAW MAKERS” 
ADDRESS ....0. ccccccscccccceccesesces seeee -sesseseses isos need a | 5 Factories FITCHBURG, MASS. 58 Mnedids 
ee = : <a a | 
organized here March 27, Dela- more than 7,200 students, and they foreign languages, literature, phil- 
ware College at a pry be- furnished nearly three-fourths of the osophy and the sciences 
. 9 > ce . >S t all > edu- Uy -achers > ire ; >} rane ‘ 2 
tween repre entative - = - r oor = _ teacher xequaee in their he transition from the training 
ational forces oO > State an scho systems: , , ates eas 
cational force : the tate school systems nly two states east school to city service ha in many 


United States Commissioner P. P. of the Mississippi river—Rhode  ¢chools proved a difficult problem 
Claxton and other specialists trom Island and North Carolina—have The method of entertean ry Pe. coal = 
the Bureau of Education. The pur- no city training schools. of ths Cty werke. New York 
pose of this organization is_ co- Considerable space is devoted to state all graduates Sal seller: tie 
operation between the St: ate and the subject of entrance require- examinations set bv the state de- 
Federal educational forces for the ments, Only four of the cities now partment. In Cleveland and Cj 


betterment of the educational condi- depend solely on a competitive ex-  cinnati, the city board of meer ON see 
tions in the state- - _ amination as a means of selecting determines rating in theory and 

These officers were elected: training school students. This plan practice, while the other subjects 
President, Professor Harry Hay- has been abandoned largely in favor are left to the faculty In eight of 
ward ot Delaware College Experi- of recommendation by high school the cities reporting, ‘ted dlecottion 
ment Station® vice-presidents, Mrs. principals or of selection of students of the superintendent or board of 


Alt vs Te ( ’ rs} m4 o 2 ; 
Alired D. Vareet rf Recs no accordi ng to the record made in the’ superintendents is considered. but 
Horace L worth of rural New high school courses. Some schools, in a big majority entrance lies 


Castle, Colonel Theodore Townsend receive all applicants who have’ wholly with the faculty of the train- 
of Kent, Mrs. O. V. Wooten of Sux- graduated in the upper half of the ing school. Frequently the gradu- 
sex; secretary, Dr . harles A Wag- high school class and provide ex- ates are ranked on graded fy ad 
mer, state commissioner of educa- aminations for those who have are appointed in the or ler of stan 1- 


tion; treasurer, George A. Harter finished in the lower half. Where ing 


“= ees ; - 
of Wilmingt his is the plan those who enter 








on _— 
nf - " — - . 1, 
th ¢ >» othcers ( 1ty S1 ) - The proport . ‘ bo ‘ 
With the officers, ounty Superin examination are required in most . ' ; r 
tendents Cross, Carroll and Hard- cases to make an average of not 1! home tea ; t itside 
< hs i ~ a < ic< ~ ‘ ai , ess , . 
aie gun - Witte we Gans f : hag 2 teachers is d ine P é 
a" Wil Superintendent scott Of than seventy per cent., and Cleve te We de 
~ iWminctor echoole -OmMDpoOs + we , . able engt u 7 
the umington choois compose and puts the average at eighty-five a! . . ‘ s ol 
the executive committee mS per cent. opin i at at least e teacher 
Dr Samuel C: Mitchell of Dela- : out of tour yuld me from out 
ware College presided Some schools ask entering stu- side the city training s nd to 
= ‘ " oe ; ' ; 
dents t pledge : the services as meet t tar lard nber of 
teach rs for a definite number <¢ cit . ve embodied in the rules of 
vears, Dut this S peng ually the 0 d « } ‘ ‘ a ' 
A - 4 , I i regula 
done away with, becau | n tion that from + ‘ S 
i . V I L1usé¢ ~ re € mm ti t l Ve t ; rty per 
und t t t S not effective cent ‘ tl new tea ‘ € ch year 
s} } A ; ‘ 

Mr. Manny says that the irses al) De graduates of state mals 
of study in these si s have ‘ have had their first teaching 
the past devoted emselves too exper ‘ tside € 
narr Viv t DroTrvessio ] if | met} ve a . 

protessional Me wees 
. seve 
subjects, but he also states that the wal ae ber ‘tintin te —_ 
. lo ire ak 
trend is now toward providing more y un reer enter». Y 
! 4 re ¢ g te hers i 
strict 1 len nd cultur wor - : n 
’ i ‘ i K S¢ y ¢ { nr ‘ ‘ . { 
in proportion t +} professior ~— I , ‘6s anc 

; . $ ive arried 1¢ | 

training with = suc! subjects s fullest proor rite ssn ut the 
, ss ni = . es €st programs exte ) . rk 
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Geel: ESTABLISHED 1869 


The Worst Is Yet To Come! 


The Blizzards of February and March 

The Showers of April and May 
ADD MORE TO THE FREE TEXT BOOK BILL 
THAN A HALF A YEAR’S WEAR 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ARE WATERPROOF and GERMPROOF 


Reinforcing the bindings and keeping the books clean 
and Saving 5 Times their Cost by increasing the period 
of usefulness. 





SPRINGFIELD, 








The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 








in both winter and summer classes: 
St. Louis offers five weeks courses 
to such classes of teachers as regu- 
lar substitutes and apprentices, prin- 
cipals, supervisors in the _ public 
schools of the city and students in 
the St. Louis Teachers’ College. 
Last year about sixty-eight per cent. 
of the grade teachers and fifty-nine 
per cent. of the principals were en- 
rolled in the St. Louis extension 
courses. 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
LOUISIANA. 

A decision of the Supreme Court 
today made the injunction against 
the Caddo school board preventing 
the reading of the Bible or the 
Lord’s Prayer in the public schools 
of Shreveport perpetual. 

This ends the celebrated contro- 
versy in Shreveport as to whether 
the Bible shall be read in the public 
schools. Opposition arose and S. L. 
Herold and others secured an_ in- 
junction against the school board to 
prevent it. They have now finally 
won: 





CENTRAL STATES. 
WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Dedication exer- 
cises of the University of Wiscon- 
sin High School were held here 
April 1, 2 and 3, in co-operation 
with the Wisconsin City Superinten- 
dents’ and Supervising Principals’ 
Association. Bruce R. Payne, presi- 
dent of the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Ten 
nessee, delivered the dedication ad- 
dress. 

The first two days were given 
primarily to the visitation of classes 
and study of school plans. A play 
was presented Thursday evening. 

\. P. Nelson, president of the uni- 
versity board of regents, presided at 
the dedication’ exercises. Five 
minute talks were made by: Gover- 
nor Emanuel L. Philipp; Charles 
Richard Van Hise, president of the 
University of Wisconsin; C. P. 
Cary, state superintendent of public 
instruction; Burton E. Nelson, 
president of State Teachers’ Associ- 


ation; Carroll G. Pearse, president 
of Milwaukee State Normal School; 
Myron E. Keats, president of City 
Superintendents’ and Supervising 
Principals’ Association and H. L. 
Miller, principal of the Wisconsin 
High School. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The commerce de- 
partment in the Duffield School be- 
gins with the fourth grade and ex- 
tends through the eighth, enrolling 
all the pupils of the upper grades. 
The organization of the rooms is 
into two groups of four, with one 
division on the second floor and 
the other group of four on the 
third. The teachers change rooms 
for the various classes. In the 
eighth grade the children are af- 
forded an opportunity to study 
shorthand and bookkeeping, and 
that these classes are popular 
is shown by the fact that 
fifty-eight are enrolled for each sub- 
ject. This is the only eighth grade 
stenography class in the city. 


LANSING. An earnest plea for 
vocational training in the public 
schools of Michigam is contained in 
the annual report of State Labor 
Commissioner James V. Cunning- 
ham, submitted to Governor Ferris 
for transmission to. the legislature 
today. Investigations of unemploy- 
ment conditions in the state, accord- 
ing to the report, have invariably 
shown that a majority of the unem- 
ployed were untrained. 

“T am heartily in favor of a system 
whereby every person in the state 
who so desired could have the op- 
portunity to secure vocational in 
struction. In my judgment such in- 
struction would be a great factor in 
improving the condition of society 
as a whole,” said the commissioner's 
report. 

The department conducted 19,431 
investigations in 1914, according to 
the report: The minimum number 
of employes at any time was 306,412 
and the maximum 480,065 

The average daily wage of the 
adult male skilled laborer is ‘ 
while the average for unskilled labor 
is $2.12. The average woman em- 
ployed at skilled labor receives a 


tf 


2 86 


daily wage of $1.60, while the un- 
skilled woman receives $1.23. The 
minimum wage for adult male labor 
discovered in the.state was twenty- 
five cents per day, The maximum 
hours worked was twenty, with an 
average of 9.3 per day. 





IOWA. 

ONAWA. Superintendent Leon 
O. Smith has been re-elected and 
his salary raised one hundred dollars 
a year. 

DES MOINES. Senator Kim- 
ball introduced a bill in the fegisla- 
ture to authorize school districts 
with more than 10,000 population to 
establish a system of teachers pen- 
sions, with a one-mill tax pro- 
vision. 

TABOR. Tabor is falling in line 
with sentiment almost everywhere 
in Iowa within the past few years, 
and is talking consolidation of the 
district schools. Now there are 106 
in the high school, forty of them 
tuition paying pupils: 

MASON CITY. The unique plan 
of having two city superintendents 
here, a grade superintendent and a 
high school superintendent, tried 
for the first time this year in Mason 
City, is apparently working out to 
the satisfaction of all. The Board 
of Education on March 24 re-elected 
F. E. Palmer superintendent of the 
grades, and F. M. Hammitt, superin- 
tendent of the high school. 





NEBRASKA. 
Apparently the Nebraska 
normal” 
an end. 
LINCOLN. The state normal 
schools are faring well at the hands 
of this legislature. Kearney is to 
get an auditorium and = gymnasium. 


“summer 
a peculiar institytion, is at 





RESIDENTS, Superintendents, 

Principals, and others are invited 
to correspond with Secretary of 
Classical Association of New 
England, Williamstown, Mass., to 
secure teacher of Greek or Latin, alone 
or combined with other subjects, No 


fee of any sort. 
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Peru already had a fine training 
school building. Wayne and Chadron 
are to have fine new gymnasiums. 

The debt of Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity of this city has been cleared 
off by a vigorous campaign con- 
ducted largely by Vice-Chancellor 
Schreckengost. 

OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Sewing classes 
will use electric power driven 
machines instead of foot power sew- 
ing machines largely it Superinten- 
dent R. J. Condon’s present plan 
carries. Power machines give girls 
training more useful to the girls go- 
ing into factories and shops, Mr. 
Condon believes. 

Thirty teachers of gardening were 
appointed for the season. from 
April 1 to October 1. Four of 
them will be designated supervisors 
and will receive $250 for their ser- 
vices. The others will receive not 
more than $100 each. The plan for 
paying the garden teachers’ salaries 
on a basis of results obtained, and 
quality and amount of work per- 
formed by each teacher led Superin- 
tendent Condon to write to the 
3oard of Education :— 

“IT wish to submit the following 
statement in explanation of this 
recommendation with regard to the 
salaries: I have never believed that 
it is unjust or for the best interest 
of the service to pay all teachers 
alike, irrespective of the quality of 
their work or of the results ob- 
tained; nor have I believed that 
salaries should depend entirely upon 
the time element or length of ser- 
vice: 

“The difficulty comes, however, in 
measuring the value of teachers. I 
do not believe this difficulty, though, 
should deter us from making the at- 
tempt to discover those who do 
superior work and to reward them 
in terms of salary. Doubtless, we 
should make mistakes and do injus- 
tices in individual cases upon such a 
basis, but such mistakes and _ injus- 
tices are not likely to be greater than 


upon a basis where the payment 
does not take into account the 
quality of the work performed and 
especially where it does not recog- 
nize any difference between’ those 
who give themselves whole- 
heartedly to their work and_ those 
who perform it in a_ routine, 1 

different manner. I am _ not. sure, 
however, nor do I wish to discuss 
the question at this time, whether or 
not it is possible to apply this prin 
ciple with reasonable justice and 


effectiveness to a 


large b 

















teachers, but I should like to make 
the attempt to apply it in a sma 
way to this corps of garden teachers 
Sane +} r » er — 
tor the present season. My special 
reason for desiring to do this is due 
to conviction that ent 
fae this wawle “tee aauiee 
lor this w - pon 
t sis that is not « r 
d he best results : s 
( e from those teachers w 
the work and put their ont 4 
it—vw ee in it an opport r 
Té eT € I S vuld ] Ke ft 4 
a tle rger recognit t 
+< © 5 tim + . 
+ i i } » ii 
: Ree in. wee ie 
~ ae ‘ 7 
( point 1ew 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 
; CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO. An esti: 
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of the funds required for the con- 
duct of the San Francisco School 
Department, filed with the Finance 
Committee of the Board of Super- 
visors by the Board of Education 
calls for an allowance of $8,053,582 
for the ensuing fiscal year. Of this 
amount it is estimated that there 
will be received $585,786.16 from the 
state and $97,878 ain rentals from 
school lots and_ property, lJeaving 
$2,369,917.84 to be appropriated by 
the supervisors from the funds re- 
ceived through general taxation. 
The budget calls for $1,492,940 for 
salaries of elementary teachers, in 
cluding seventy-seven to be = ap- 
pointed next year; $292,590 for high 


school teachers; $154,450 for sup- 
plies for the elementary schools 
$30,800 for high school supplies, 


$130,000 for equipment of the Poly- 
technic High School, $27,900 to 
cover additions as to teachers’ 
salaries on account of experience 


outside of San Francisco, and 
$10,000 for partial payment of 
salaries of teachers absent through 
illness: 

DENVER. 
COLORADO. Mrs. Cook, 
former state superintendent, has 


been appointed to a responsible and 
attractive position in the office of 


the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 
NEVADA. 

The following newspaper _ tele- 
gram represents the highest attain- 
ment, of silliness:- 

“RENO, Nev., March 25.—QOb- 


jecting to the use of paper napkins 
in the University of Nevada dining 
hall, large numbers of students 
signed a petition today demanding 
the resignation of the president who 


came to the institution from Port 
land, Oregon last fall. 
“A mass meeting was held at 2 


o'clock at which plans were made 
for a parade with a banner bearing 
he anscription: “We wiz apkins!” 
the anscription: e want napkins: 





Magazines 


The principal feature of the Amer- 
ican Review of Reviews for April is 
the article by Frank H. Simonds, 
entitled “From Dover Straits to the 
Golden Horn,’ which summarizes 
the most dramatic month in the his- 
tory of the great war. There is also 
an excellent historical resume of 
“Constantinople and the Turks,” by 





Dr. George F. Herrick, the veteran 
American missionary Among the 
other war articles of this number 
are “The War Leaders of France,” 
by Charles Johnston; What ithe 
War is Costing Europe,” by 
] *. Speare; and ‘Hol 

) of Defense.” 1 
. Jessurun. Mr. Stephen 
r, the newly ippointed as- 

the Secretary of the In 
n charge of the nal 
writ ibout The Nat 

Busine B 4 

t ketch of t New Eng 

| poet kk rbert Fr t ‘ € 
Nortl Soston” | ed 
ich « ment $s; contr 1 by 
Sylvester Baxter. Th dit ti 
measures r t supression of the 
pium _ traff ure described 





Why not take the Graduating Class to the 
seashore Special rates at The Abbott. Old 
Orchard, Maine. A“ Home away from home, 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Tennis 


Mind — body — votce, 


SCHOOL OF Mini <,%ets,< vate 
EXPRESSION {", 2"; Seus's, nex 


Smile,’ 
“Morning League,”’ ‘Expression.”’ 
terms, Boston, Asheville, Atlanta, 
Vermont, Chicago. 

S. 5. Curry, Ph.D., Litt. D., Pres. 
Copley Square Boston, Mass. 


Summer 
University of 





—— 


Examination for Massachusetts 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 


A public examination of persons wishing to 
obtaia the certificate of approval of the Mase 

achusetts Board of Education for the position 
of Superintendent of Schools, in accoidame 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1:04, will be held in 
Boston, July 5ana6,1915. For further infor- 
mation, write to the Commissioner of Edu. 
cation. Rvom 502. Ford Building, Boston, Mase 


California Expositions 


personally conducted and independent tours 
of from 21 to 44 days—rate $19 to $825., all 
expenses except meals on trains. Special} 
trainsleave New York on June % , July Ist, 5, 
5, 8, 10, 21,29, Aug. 4.7, 14 Via Grand Canyon- 
Yellowstone and Canadian Rocki+ s y 


‘ Choice 
of routes. This Bureau endorsed by the 
Globe Newspaper and the Railroads. Btate 


the date on which you wish to leave and re 
ceive full details. Address W. 8. RywER 


Tourist Agency, Dept.T. 12 West Sist St., 
New York City 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
EAST OF THE KOCKIES 
A special schoo! for teachers 
Burlington on Lake Champlain, July 5 to August 19. 
For information address 
J. F. MESSENGER, Director 





TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 

For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. ©, Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Balem, 
Massachusetts. CoeducationaL 
Department for the pedagogical ane 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Ptt- 
man, Principal. 








Hamilton Wright. There are also 
brief articles on variou new 
methods of popularizing life in 
surance—the Massachusetts Savings 
Bank System, the Wisconsin State 
Life Fund, and the Gilder Policy in 
New York State 

The Board of School Trustees of 
a city of 12,000 population in the 
southwest, desire to engage a 
teacher in Domestic Science for the 


coming year 
She should be between 35 and 3D 


oT age 











years age, with adequate knowl- 
- . - 
edge of the theoretical and book side 
of her subje t, and experience in 
teaching it. She should have had 
actual house Keeping experience, 
competent to give les n inl cook 
4 aad , 4 
ig an espe lly qualified to 
ro Sunenaill ¢ " hrif 
C ! yuNnch giris thrift, 
. and f . , 
€ y and € ciency in managing 
She uld have been ac- 
az Ae | | 
stome tak ner classes to 
market anil showin them what and 
w to bu She si 1 be short 
+ a 1 + - ' | 
and I iOng 
pr nstructjon that 
pert se nagemenrt 
( rre lene ; oon ‘ 4 
f ence nvited from 
onstrate 
le good in the above 
wishe ‘ 
I rtr t ready estab- 
ed and » : Sewing 
in 
taught senne . . 
Sddre . 2 a rr 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Rew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dougtas Bldg 


Portiand, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 





JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 





EASTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


For every Department of School Work. As Publisher of the annual “Rocky Mountain 
Teachers’ Agency Schoo! Directorits’’, we are in touch with nearly all the schools in1tbe follow 

img States: Arizona, California, Colorado, ]dabo, Kantas, Montana. Nebratka, Nevaea. New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ukishoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah. W ashirgtcn cnd Wyc ning 

Booklet ‘‘How to Apply For a Schoo] and Secure Piromotiwn, With laws of Certificatien «f 





Teachers of all the States’’, free to 


mewbers or sent prepaid for Fifty PL 


——<———  F SOS 
Genes Ta stamps, Money Refundea ROCKY M7 /, TEACHERS 


for free Booklet showing how we 
place our teachers. 





Wn Rufer, Mer’ Weahdedad 2M ed) ROR 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mcuctain Region. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 





MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manage 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 


Bsteblished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTOr 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


——_— 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone iat 1678. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE 
Founded 1897 
101} TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA 


Different?" “Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be a better cardidate.” 





Indiana Public School Teacher’s 
Retirement Bill 


(Centinued from page 374.) 


ther, that when a teacher is 
retired for any disability _ be- 
fore he or she has met with the 
conditions for permanen retire- 
ment under this act, such retire- 
ment shall continue only until such 
disability is relieved or removed, and 
mo further annuity or benefit shall 
be paid to such teacher after medi- 
cal examination made on demand 
of the Board of Trustees of the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, and at the expense of said 
teacher shall establish that such dis- 
ability is removed. No benefit for 
disability shall be paid for Tess than 
one-half of a school year. 

The schedule according to which 
disability benefits shall be paid are 
as follows:— 


For 25 years of service........$350 
For 26 years of service........$375 
For 27 years of service..... . .$400 
For 28 years of service........ $425 
For 29 years of service........$450 
For 30 years of service........$475 
For 31 years of gservice........$500 
For 32 years of service.........$520 
For 33 years of service........ $550 
For 34 years of service....... $575 


In the event of any teacher com- 
img under the provisions of this act 
for any reason leaves the services 
of the public schools of any unit of 
this state operating under this act, 
before said teacher is entitle@ to re- 
ceive annuities under this act, such 
teacher shall be entitled to withdraw 


from the treasury of the Indian 
State Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 
such a sum as will equal all payments 
made by such teacher into the treas- 
ury of this fund without interest 


a) 


Provided that any benefits which 
such teacher may have received for 
disability prior to the time of such 
withdrawal, shall be deducted fron 
amount to be so withdrawn. 


Provided, further, that in the event 
that such teacher subsequently re- 
furns to the employ of the school of 
a unit under this act, such teache 
shall be required to pay to the fund 
of the unit in which such teacher is 
employed the amount so withdrawn 
with interest thereon, at the rate of 
five per cent. per annum from the 
date of withdrawal, such sum to be 
paid within one year from the date 
of his or her return to service in the 
schools of the state. In the event of 
the death of_any teacher coming un- 
der the provisions of this act, before 
such teacher has been retired upon an 

uity, then and in that case, the 
heirs or legatees of such deceased 
teacher shall be entitled to a sum out 
of said fund equal to the sum paid 
into said fund by such deceased 
teacher, without interest, and after 
deductions for whatever benefits have 
been paid such teacher have been 

j 

s 


mat 


ann 
an! 
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Provided, further, that no teacher 
retiring before being credited with 
thirty-five years of service may be 
entitled to an annuity unless such 
teacher be granted such annuity by 
the Board of Trustees of said Indi- 
ana State Teachers’ Retirement Fund 


at +h + 


ie time of such retirement. 
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In computing years of service, as 
provided in this act, the Board of 
Trustees may include service as pub- 
lic school teacher rendered outside of 
the state, not, however, in excess of 
twelve years, as a portion of such 
services necessary before any teacher 
shall be entitled to any benefits 
this act, provided, that nothing in 
this section shall effec t the amount or 


anes 





amounts to be paid into such Retire- 
ment Fund by teachers before being 
entitled to an annuity. Any teacher 
may be given a leave of absence for 
study, professional improvement, or 


temporarv disability, not excee ding 
one year in seven, 1 sl e 
garded as a teacher and entitled to 
the benefits of tl ided that 
during absence he or she continues 
to pay ! 1 it 
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York, July 27, and, four days later, 
in mid-ocean, received a_ wireless 
warning from her owners, which 
caused the captain to turn back and 
ut in at Bar Harbor for safety. 
he captain, Charles A. Polack, 
testified under oath, that the ~ wire- 
less message was from the directors 
of the company, and instructed him 
to open a sealed packet, which had 
been given him two years before by 
his predecessor in command- This 
packet, he testified, contained this 
order: “War has been declared be- 
tween Germany, France and Russia. 
Turn back to New York.” This in- 
cident shows that the war was no 
surprise at least in certain quarters, 
for it had been taken into the plans 
of this steamship company as far 
back as 1912. 


MASSACRES BY TURKS IN 
PERSIA. 


There seems to be a disposition in 
some quarters, official and unofficial, 
to regard the reports of the mas- 
sacre of Christians by Turks at 
Urumiah, Persia, as exaggerated. 
But the reports come direct from 
American missionaries and consuls, 
and they are perfectly in keeping 
with the previous atrocities of the 
Kurds and other Turkish irregulars. 
According to Robert M. Labaree, 
American missionary in Urumiah, 
transmitted through Gordon Pad- 
dock, American consul at Tabriz, 
the Turkish consul at Urumiah, at 
the head of a number of Turkish 
troops, forced his way into the mis- 
sion compound and removed a num- 
ber of Assyrian Christian refugees, 
who were later massacred in cold 
blood. The Kurds are reported to 
have wiped out 108 Assyrian vil- 
lages, killing the men and carrying 
off the women. Altogether, 20,000 
Assyrian Christians are reported to 
have perished. Our Ambassador at 
Constantinople has  remonstrated 
with the Turkish government, and 
the Grand Vizier has issued 
orders for the protection of the 
Christian population; but no effec- 
tive measures have yet been taken 
to check the bloody work. 


THE COURSE OF IMMIGRA- 
TION. 


The official figures go to show 
that the effect of the war upon immi- 
gration has been less than generally 
supposed. Immigration from 
northern and western Europe, with 
the exception of Germany, is only 
slightly less than before the war, and 
the emigration to those countries 
has remained approximately the 
same- From July, 1914, to Janu- 
ary, 1915, 80,068 immigrants ar- 
rived in the United States from 
those countries, and 19,590 aliens re- 
turned to them. Assuming the same 
ratio for the remainder of the year, 
the immigration from those coun- 
tries would be 160,136, and the emi- 
gration 39,180. In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1912, the immigra- 
tion from these countries was 
193,702 and the emigration 38,717. 
But the figures for southern Europe 
tell a different story. During. the 
half year, July, 1914 to January, 1915, 
the immigrants from those countries 
numbered but 87,206, while 84,300, 
or more than twice the arrivals, re- 
turned home. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY » 

REGISTERE in the School Bulletin Teachers, Agency on February 13, réecom- 

mended for a principalship through an interview in our 

office on March 5 and notified of an appointment upon this recommendation on 

March 25 has been the erience of om of our candidates this 
r 


: «x 

month. It is followed by that of a German in one of our cit 
Cornell senior earolled March 138, RE MMENDED igh schools on March 19, pe 
appointed to the " Grernne aftera p®rsonal interview on Ma 27. This busy work is going on 
every day and will be until schools = inSeptember. Ifteachers of scholarship, personality 
and determination to win out wil) register now it may be their experience 

to find themselves in a short time and without very much effort satisfactorily 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ ‘AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. Sos ttay"ind ine'ressom wise This heokiet 
years of the successes and Ne as IT TELLS ROW, Feit 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, ~623-S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, IL 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY mxosnes,te pom 
and FOREIGN superiecr Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Gev- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Call es 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square. New York. 


5 recommends teachert and has filled bua- 
dreds oft high grade positions jup te 
e () S ene wey — =. teachers. Estab 
e to charge to em e 
none for registration. if you uaa 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


~ 











PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pens — 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $70 to $90 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY °° 46. tremon: Sotcing, Boson 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for sv tev 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 





THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY peices co cpcratiny wien Peaces 
te. f< 


ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write. for our free booklet y 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, LLIN O'S 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK. Sec’y and Manager. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . + 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, lass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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MoreReminsgton Accuracy Winners 
There Were Two of Them At the Last Competition 


Miss Myrtle Hagar, of Nashville, wrote 74 words per minute, for fifteen 
minutes, without error—the best ‘‘accuracy”’ record ever made. 


- Miss Charlotte Klein, a pupil in the Spencerian School of Cleveland, 
wrote.60 $3 words per minute, for fifteen minutes, without error—the best 
“accuracy” record ever made by a student. 

Both of these operators won the accuracy prize—a new Remington 
Typewriter. . 

This Remington Accuracy Prize is our incentive to every Remington 
typist and student to strive to reach the error-proof standard. 

Why do we offer this incentive? Because we wish every Remington 
operator to achieve the highest success. Every em- 
ployer demands “‘accuracy first,’’ therefore accuracy 
is the quality which pays the pupil best. 


Call at the nearest Remington office and learn the 
particulars.of the next Remington Accuracy Contest. 


RemingtonT ypewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 





New York and Everywhere 























Summer Homes 


A real summer home—the sort you have always thought 
of as a luxury beyond you—can be had at prices within the 
reach of a very moderate income. Turn your thoughts to 


Vermont 


the Green Mountain State—where life in the country is 
worth living. Many of Nature’s beauty spots, farms or 
resort locations, can be purchased at remarkably low prices. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY THE STATE OF VERMONT. 


“*Dermont, the Land of Green Mountains’’ 
**Vermont Cottage Sites’’ 


, 


“*Vermont Farms’ 
**Road Map’’ 


Any or all books are yours for the asking, 


GUY W. BAILEY » Secy. of State 
Publicity Department 








Essex Junction, Vermont 

























